“Keeping 

Conestoga  College 
connected” 


Coach  Chip  Kelly  from  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  puts  line  backers  through  drills  at  the 
All-Pro  Contact  Football  Camp  held  at  the  recreation  centre  July  9-12.  Shown,  from  left:  Tim 
Burgess,  Joe  Paleczny,  Mark  Caine,  Anthony  Brown, 
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Two  banks  quit  student  loan  plan 


By  Anna  C.  Done 

The  Toronto  Dominion  Bank  and 
the  Bank  of  Montreal  have  decided 
to  opt  out  of  the  revamped  Canada 
Student  Loan  (CSL)  program. 

Between  them,  the  two  banks  hold 
approximately  35  per  cent  of  exist- 
ing Canada  Student  Loans  nation- 
ally. 

Canadian  banks  were  given  until 
mid-June  to  decide  whether  or  not 
they  wanted  to  opt  into  the  new  loan 

“There  is  no  indication  as 
yet  who  is  responsible  for 
advising  the  students.  ” 

— Carol  Walsh 
Financial  aid  administrator 


program  which  forces  the  banks  to 
share  the  risk  of  student  loan  de- 
faults with  the  federal  government 
Carol  Walsh,  Conestoga’s  finan- 
cial aid  administrator,  said  in  a tele- 
phone interview  that  returning 
students  whose  loans  are  held  with 
either  the  Toronto  Dominion  Bank 
or  the  Bank  of  Montreal  will  have 
to  transfer  their  loans  to  a partici- 
pating bank  before  they  can  get 
their  funds  for  the  1995-96  school 
year. 

Walsh  said  financial  aid  adminis- 
trators at  post-secondary  institu- 
tions have  their  hands  tied  with 
regard  to  informing  returning  stu- 
dents about  the  changes.“There  is 
no  indication  as  yet  who  is  respon- 
sible for  advising  the  students. 

“At  the  moment,  it  hasn’t  been 
decided  whether  the  federal  or  pro- 
vincial governments  will  have  to 
pay  the  cost  of  advising  the  stu- 
dents,” she  said. 


Walsh  said  she  doesn’t  expect  to 
know  for  sure  how  returning  stu- 
dents wilj  be  advised  until  late  July. 
“This  is  cutting  it  close  to  the  wire 
here,”  she  said. 

“It  is  difficult  enough  to  get  in 
touch  with  students  over  the  sum- 
mer and  we  know  that  some  stu- 
dents are  bound  to  fall  through  the 
cracks  and  not  be  informed  in  time 
for  the  fall  term,”  she  said. 

Walsh  said  lack  of  time  to  advise 
the  students  who  need  to  transfer 
their  loans  will  cause  delays  for 
these  students  in  receiving  their 
funding  for  the  fall. 

”We  just  don’t  have  the  emer- 
gency funds  available  if  there  are 
many  people  who  can’t  get  their 
funding  when  they  need  it,”  she 
said.  “The  most  we  can  do  is  offer 
payment  deferral  on  tuition.” 

Walsh  said  that  the  Canadian  Im- 
perial Bank  of  Commerce  (CIBC) 
is  asking  the  federal  government  for 
permission  to  negotiate  loans  for 
returning  students  even  if  the  trans- 

“We  know  that  some  stu- 
dents are  bound  to  fall 
through  the  cracks  and  not 
be  informed  in  time  for  the 
fall  term.” 

— Carol  Walsh 
Financial  aid  aminstrator 

fer  from  a non-participating  bank 
has  not  gone  through  yet. 

Another  option  being  discussed 
by  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  Walsh 
said,  is  to  offer  students  bridge  fi- 
nancing until  all  of  the  transfer  pa- 
perwork is  complete.  Again,  she 
said  these  are  only  being  discussed 


and  nothing  will  be  known  for  cer- 
tain until  the  end  of  July. 

In  a fax,  CIBC  finance  president 
Mike  Lapointe  said  QBC  will  have 
about  120  staff  on  site  at  major  edu- 
cational institutions  across  the 
country  during  peak  periods  to  ad- 
vise students  on  how  to  get  their 
loans. 

“We  have  made  a major  financial 

“We  have  made  a major  fi- 
nancial commitment  to  pro- 
viding students  with  fast, 
accurate  service.” 

— Mike  Lapointe 
CIBC  finance 
president 

commitment  to  providing  students 
with  fast  accurate  service,”  said 
Lapointe. 

Walsh  said  according  to  a memo 
from  the  Ontario  Student  Assis- 
tance Program  (OSAP)  office,  the 
participating  banks  are  as  follows: 
Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, Royal  Bank,  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia,  National  Bank  of  Canada, 
Caisse  Populaire  de  I’Ontario, 
Caisse  Populaire  de  Manitoba,  and 
the  Credit  Union  Central  of  Can- 
ada. 

Walsh  said  although  the  Credit 
Union  Central  of  Canada  have  said 
they  will  participate,  it  will  be  up  to 
the  190  individual  credit  unions  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  go  along 
with  that  decision. 

She  said  that  although  only  the 
CSL  portion  must  be  transferred,  it 
would  make  sense  to  transfer  the 
Ontario  Student  Loan  (OSL)  por- 
tion also  as  a similar  program  is 
being  examined  by  the  provincial 
government. 


College  acceptances  up 

The  confirmed  acceptance  rate  for  Conestoga  College  is  up  from 
1,322  to  1,801,  a jump  of  more  than  36  per  cent  since  last  year. 
College  president  John  Tibbits  said  the  increase  is  a direct  reflection 
of  retention  rates  for  the  fall  semester. 

For  details  see  page  3 

Student  leaders  discuss  services 

Student  leaders  aired  their  views  on  student  services  during  a 
conference  at  the  University  of  Guelph  June  27.  Doon  Student 
Association  president  Dawn  Mittelholtz  discussed  the  ways  student 
services  could  meet  the  changing  needs  of  students. 

For  details  see  page  3 

DSA  planning  fall  entertainment 

Doon  Sudent  Association  entertainment  co-ordinators  Steve  Geerts 
and  Gavin  FitzPatrick  attended  the  Canadian  Organizaton  of  Campus 
Activities  held  June  27  at  Mohawk  College  to  see  what  performers 
are  available  for  entertainment  for  the  1995-96  school  year. 

For  details  see  page  3 

Osteoporosis  is  preventable 

Dr.  Joan  Harrison,  a former  professor  in  the  department  of  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Toronto,  explained  the  causes,  symptoms  and 
possible  prevention  of  osteoporosis  in  a lecture  for  senior  partici- 
pants in  Conestoga’s  continuing  education  program  at  the  Rockway 
Centre  for  Active  Living  July  5 . 

For  details  see  page  6 

Travel  program  offered 

Continuing  education  will  offer  a new  travel  and  tourism  diploma 
program  in  the  fall  at  Doon  campus.  The  program  will  consist  of 
seven  courses  over  two  years,  with  a work  placement  requirement. 

For  details  see  page  8 


hasn’t  that  a party 

Colleagues  and  friends  of  Bill  Cleminson  bid  farewell  widi  a party 
ne  28.  Cleminson  is  off  to  work  in  the  United  Arab  Emirates  for 
o novt  thrpp  vpars  before  he  retires. 


Getting  back  to  work 

A new  back-to-work  initiatives  policy  was  accepted  at  the  June  26 
board  of  governors  meeting.  The  policy  will  work  to  get  employees 
off  disability  payments  as  soon  as  possible  to  decrease  the  annual 

premiums  of  the  college’s  unemployment  insurance. 

^ For  detads  see  page  9 


Everybody’s  a psychic 

Paranormal  expert  Dan  Valkos  told  about  25  people  a t Conestoga’s 
Summer  Life  1995  Psychic  Realms  workshop  June  28  that  everyone 
has  psychic  abilities  and  can  learn  to  fine-tune  them.  “The  first  step 
in  developing  psychic  abilities  is  to  realize  you  have  them,  he  said. 


:e  overshadows  vampire  film 

[ovie  critic  Linda  Orsola  Nagy  reviews  Interview  With  the  Vam- 
e,  the  gothic  thriller  based  on  Anne  Rice’s  novel  of  the  sarne 
ne.  The  movie  was  overshadowed  by  what  Nagy  felt  were  Rice  s 
f-centred  actions  to  control  the  opinions  of  viewers.  The  film  itself, 
gy  says,  lacked  any  true  character  or  plot  development  and  was  an 


Choir  mesmerizes  fans 

The  Bourbon  Tabernacle  Choir  put  on  a mesmerizing  performance 
for  a couple  of  hundred  appreciative  fans  at  the  Volcano  nightclub  in 
Kitchener  June  24.  Pete  Smith  was  there  to  catch  the  show  and  talk 

to  vocalists  Dave  Wall  and  Kate  Fenner.  ...  n 
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News  Briefs 


New  BOG  members  elected 

• Conestoga’s  board  of  governors  (BOG)  elected  their  1995-96  ex- 
ecutive at  the  June  26  meeting,  effective  Sept.  1.  Lynda  Davenport 
was  elected  chair  by  acclamation,  Jacqueline  Mitchell  and  Winston 
Wong  were  elected  vice-chairs  and  Kevin  Mullan,  the  college’s 
vice-president  of  finance  and  administrative  operations,  was  re-ap- 
pointed secretary-treasurer.  College  president  John  Tibbits  remains 
as  an  ex-officio  executive  member,  while  Helen  Friedman  will  sit 
on  the  executive  as  past  chair. 

DSA  meeting  moves 

• The  weekly  executive  meeting  of  the  Doon  Student  Association  has 
been  moved  to  Mondays,  2 p.m.  Meetings  are  held  in  Room  ICl. 
Students  and  staff  are  welcome  to  attend  as  observers. 

Governors  recognized 

• Five  BOG  members  who  will  not  be  returning  after  Sept.  1 were 
presented  with  certificates  of  appreciation  at  the  board’s  June  26 
meeting.  The  exiting  members  are  Anna  Bortolon,  Sharon  Gross, 
Jennifer  Homer,  William  Moeser  and  Jennifer  Kurt,  the  student 
member.  They  will  receive  engraved  guild  shields  at  a ceremony  to 
be  held  in  October,  at  which  25-year  employees  of  the  college  will 
also  be  honored. 

Mayor  dedicates  clock  tower 

• Kitchener  Mayor  Richard  Christy  and  other  members  of  city  council 
were  present  as  the  rebuilt  clock  tower  from  old  City  Hall  was 
dedicated  in  a Canada  Day  ceremony  in  Victoria  Park.  A crowd  of 
people  cheered  as  Christy  started  the  clock  with  a laser  gun  bor- 
rowed from  Laser  Quest. 


CORRECTIONS 

In  the  July  3 issue  of  Spoke,  Lynne  Woolstencroft’s 
name  was  misspelled.  Spoke  regrets  the  error. 


Road  closes  at  Doon,  bus  stops  move 


By  Patricia  Bow 

The  road  in  front  of  the  main 
buildings  at  Doon  campus  will  be 
closed  to  through  traffic,  including 
Kitchener  Transit  buses,  July  10- 
21,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  the  physical  resources  depart- 
ment. 

People  taking  buses  to  and  from 
the  campus  can  use  stops  at  two 
locations  on  Doon  Valley  Road. 
One  is  behind  the  administration 
building,  near  Old  Mill  Road.  The 


other  is  at  the  main  entrance  to  the 
campus. 

All  parking  lots  will  be  open  as 
usual,  except  that  lot  7,  near  the 
early  childhood  education  building, 
will  be  reserved  for  people  picking 
up  and  dropping  off  children  at  the 
daycare  centre. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  road  in- 
volves not  only  repairs  to  sewer 
lines,  but  also  the  laying  of  new 
electrical  lines  to  serve  the  ex- 
panded computer  services  on  cam- 
pus. 


On  the  Move 


I.....  » . . i..  ^1“  ■— Wilii  i I 

Broadcasting  students  Mike  Farwel!  (left)  and  J.T.  Ruby  carry 
a control  panel  out  of  the  third  floor  broadcasting  booth  so  that 
the  floor  can  be  stripped  and  polished.  (Photo  by  Nicole  Bardeau) 


Saving  stranded  students 

DSA  ponders  emergency  auto  service 


Construction  smoke  sets  off  fire  alarm 


By  Patricia  Bow 

It’s  January.  You’re  stuck  in  the 
snow.  And  you’ve  locked  your  keys 
inside  your  car. 

As  of  September,  people  at  Doon 
campus  may  be  able  to  get  emer- 
gency help  in  situations  like  these 
through  the  Canadian  Automobile 
Association  (CAA)  at  a group  rate. 

The  Doon  Student  Association 
(DSA)  is  looking  into  arranging  a 
group  membership  for  Doon  cam- 
pus, says  April-Dawn  Blackwell, 
DSA  vice-president  of  student  af- 
fairs. Coverage  would  begin  by 
September  1995,  she  said. 

Any  staff  member  or  student  at 
Doon  would  be  eligible  to  sign  up, 
Blackwell  said.  Group  member- 
ships cost  $48  per  year  per  person, 
$15  less  than  the  introductory  indi- 
vidual rate  of  $63.  A minimum  of 
five  people  is  needed  for  group 
membership. 

Members  would  be  able  to  get  all 
regular  CAA  services,  including 
emergency  road  services  such  as 
spare  tire  installation,  extricat- 
ing/winching, towing,  emergency 
fuel  delivery,  lockout  service  for 
times  when  keys  are  locked  inside 
the  car,  and  battery  boosting. 

These  services  are  not  limited 
geographically  and  are  available  24 
hours  a day. 

Members  are  limited,  however,  to 
five  emergency  road  service  calls 
per  year,  after  which  the  CAA  lev- 
ies a charge  of  $22,  plus  mileage 
and  charges  for  specialty  equip- 
ment, for  each  call. 

Blackwell  gave  the  fictional  ex- 
ample of  a member  who  has  had  his 
car  towed  three  times  and  his  bat- 
tery boosted  twice  and  then  needs 
to  be  boosted  again.  After  the  fifth 
call  he  would  have  to  arrange  pay- 
ment with  the  CAA  on  a case-by- 
case basis. 

Blackwell  said  a representative 
from  the  CAA  will  be  coming  to 
Conestoga  to  make  a presentation 
to  the  DSA,  probably  before  the  end 
of  July. 

Since  even  the  reduced  $48 
charge  for  group  membership  may 
be  too  expensive  for  many  students, 
the  DSA  is  considering  other  ways 


April-Dawn  Blackwell,  vice-president  of  student  affairs,  DSA, 
checks  under  the  hood  of  her  car.  (Photo  by  Patricia  Bow) 


to  provide  emergency  auto  serv- 
ices, she  said. 

One  idea  put  forward  by  Steve 
Geerts,  DSA  director  of  entertain- 
ment, was  for  the  DSA  to  work  out 
a deal  with  a local  company  to  pro- 
vide service  to  Doon  campus  road- 
ways and  parking  lots  only. 

liie  idea  is  that  all  Doon  students 
would  be  able  to  use  the  service.  A 
nominal  fee  would  be  charged  for 
each  call,  possibly  about  $5,  Black- 
well  said. 

She  said  it  would  make  sense  to 
bring  both  arrangements  into  play. 
Many  students  would  like  to  take 
advantage  of  the  group  CAA  rate. 


since  they  could  use  the  services  off 
campus  as  well  as  on  campus. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
can’t  afford  the  CAA  membership 
could  use  the  local  on-campus  serv- 
ice in  emergencies. 

Blackwell  said  she  has  ap- 
proached Active  Frank’s  Towing 
and  Canadian  Tire  to  provide  the 
on-campus  service. 

However,  both  companies  said 
they  would  respond  only  to  individ- 
ual calls. 

Blackwell  said  she  will  continue 
to  look  for  a local  company  which 
will  provide  the  service  for  the 
campus  as  a whole. 


By  Nancy  Usjak 

The  fire,  alarm  once  again 
sounded  in  the  halls  of  the  Doon 
campus  main  building  July  6. 

However,  this  time  it  wasn’t  a 
test. 

The  fire  alarm  sounded  at  10:30 
a.m.  for  about  half  a minute,  alert- 
ing Conestoga’s  emergency  re- 
sponse team,  which  consists  of  staff 
members  assigned  to  assist  people 
in  case  of  an  emergency,  to  gather 
at  the  security  office  on  the  second 
floor.  ' , 

“This  is  not  a test,’’  Barry  Milner, 
manager  of  physical  resources, 
said. 

The  contractor  at  the  new  school 
of  business  wing  on  the  first  floor 
was  tying  in  ducts  into  the  main 
system  when  heat  and  smoke  from 
the  welding  set  the  fire  alarm  off, 
said  Milner. 

The  alarm  was  shut  off  and  people 
on  the  second  floor  were  told  to 


leave  the  building. 

Amidst  the  confusion,  people  on 
the  fourth  floor  were  unaware  of  the 
alarm.  A voice  over  the  public  ad- 
dress system  told  people  to  re-enter 
the  building  just  as  people  on  the 
fourth  floor  were  evacuating. 

A security  guard  mistakenly 
turned  off  the  fire  alarm  prema- 
turely. 

Because  of  the  new  fire  alarm  sys- 
tem, the  fire  alarm  was  shut  off  too 
quickly,  said  security  guard  Cathy 
Downie.  “But,  everything  went 
well.’’ 

Marilyn  Fisher,  the  college’s  reg- 
istered nurse,  who  is  a member  of 
the  response  team,  said  the  fire 
alarm  is  supposed  to  go  off  until  the 
problem  is  located.  “Our  people 
know  when  the  alarm  stops,  people 
come  back  in,”  she  said. 

Myma  Nicholas,  a clerk  in  stu- 
dent services,  said  members  of  the 
response  team  are  assigned  tasks  at 
the  security  office. 


“I  do  student  services  because  I’m 
aware  of  students  with  special 
needs  who  need  to  be  taken  care 
of,”  she  said. 

Nicholas  said  some  people  who 
are  assigned  to  certain  areas  of  the 
school  may  be  away  on  holidays.  “I 
was  not  aware  that  no  one  went 
upstairs,”  she  said.  “I  would  have 
gone  up  myself.” 

She  said  response  team  members 
also  make  sure  people  don’t  re-en- 
ter the  building.  i 
Security  officer  Bob  Gilbert  said 
people  should  evacuate  the  school 
by  going  out  the  nearest  exit 
Fisher  said  -smoke  came  through 
the  ventilation.  “You  could  cer- 
tainly smell  the  smoke  through  the 
system  — it  moved  through  the  air 
ducts.” 

She  said  it’s  important  for  people 
to  get  outside  in  case  of  smoke  in- 
halation. “They  should  be  seen  by 
a physician  because  there  could  be 
lung  damage.” 
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Student  leaders  debate  services 


Fewer  have  applied 
but  more  are  chosen 


By  Patricia  Bow 

Students  need  to  feel  as  secure 
and  comfortable  at  their  schools 
as  they  do  at  home,  said  Dawn 
Mittelholtz.  The  president  of  the 
Doon  Student  Association  made 
the  remark  to  an  audience  of  stu- 
dent services  workers  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph  June  27. 

Other  student  leaders  said  cut- 
backs in  government  funding  to 
postsecondary  education  may 
mean  students  will  have  to  pay 
more  than  they  used  to  for  serv- 
ices designed  to  help  them  fit  in  at 
college  or  university. 

Mittelholtz  was  a member  of  a 
panel  of  student  leaders  invited  to 
discuss  issues  in  student  services 
at  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Univer- 
sity and  College  Student  Services 
(CAUCSS),  held  at  the  University 
of  Guelph  June  25-28. 

Jennifer  Story,  a vice-president 
of  the  University  of  Guelph  Cen- 
tral Students’  Association,  Scott 
McCormick,  president  of  the  Wil- 
frid Laurier  University  Students’ 
Union  and  Guy  Caron  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Federation  of  Students 
also  took  part  in  the  panel. 

The  moderator  was  Jim  De- 
laney, student  affairs  project  co- 
ordinator at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

In  her  presentation,  Mittelholtz 
used  the  marketing  term  “cocoon- 
ing” to  describe  the  experience  of 
feeling  comfortable  and  secure  at 


college,  of  “fitting  in.”  Students 
will  look  to  student  services  to 
help  them  cocoon,  either  through 
counselling  or  information,  she 
said. 


DSA  head  Dawn  Mittelholtz 
was  part  of  a panel  on  student 
services.  (Photo  by  Patricia  Bow) 


She  focused  on  four  main 
points: 

— In  future,  faculty  members 
will  need  to  be  more  aware  of 
what  services  are  available,  so 
they  can  refer  students  appropri- 
ately. 

—Student  services  providers 
will  have  to  reach  out  to  their  cli- 
entele, perhaps  going  into  the 
classrooms  rather  than  waiting  for 
students  to  come  to  them. 

— Services  will  have  to  be  flex- 


ible, since  increasingly  there  will 
be  many  different  types  of  stu- 
dents with  varying  needs. 

— Student  services  departments 
and  student  associations  will  have 
to  work  more  closely  together  ^nd 
will  need  to  define  common  goals 
with  the  best  interests  of  students 
in  mind. 

In  an  interview  on  June  29,  Mit- 
telholtz said  most  of  the  other 
panel  members  focused  on  the  im- 
pact of  government  funding  cut- 
backs on  student  services,  and  the 
possibility  that  tuition  fees  will 
have  to  rise  to  cover  the  shortfall. 

Scott  McCormick  suggested  if 
students  will  be  paying  more,  then 
maybe  they  should  take  over  stu- 
dent services. 

This  remark  “caused  quite  a stir” 
in  the  audience,  Mittelholtz  said. 

She  added  that  the  point 
; McCormick  raised  was  a vafid 
one.  If  students  have  to  pay  higher 
fees,  they  should  have  more  say  in 
the  services  they  receive,  she  said. 

When  the  discussion  was 
thrown  open  to  the  floor,  most  of 
the  questions  dealt  with  money 
issues  such  as  tuition  fees  and  the 
government’s  proposed  income- 
contingent  repayment  plan  for 
loans,  Mittelholtz  said. 

The  session  drew  an  audience  of 
about  30,  most  of  whom  were 
staff,  while  a few  were  students. 
Mittelholtz  said  this  turnout  was 
“fairly  good,  considering  all  the 
other  things  going  on  at  the  con- 
ference.” 


By  Nicole  Bardeau 

Applications  to  Conestoga  Col- 
lege are  down  almost  six  per  cent 
from  last  year  but  confirmed  accep- 
tances are  up  more  than  36  per  cent 
so  far  in  1995,  according  to  statis- 
tics from  the  registrar’s  office.  And 
there  are  still  606  applicants  on  the 
waiting  list. 

According  to  the  Ontario  College 
Applications  Service  (OCAS)  in 
Guelph,  the  number  of  college  ap- 
plications across  Ontario  dropped 
by  about  one  per  cent,  but  the  ac- 
ceptance rate  is  up  slightly,  so  col- 
lege admissions  are  almost  steady 
compared  to  last  year. 

This  means  the  trend  at  Conestoga 
is  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  prov- 
ince. 

“Confirmed  admission  is  directly 
related  to  increased  retention 
rates,”  said  John  Tibbits,  president 
of  Conestoga  College,  at  the  June 
26  board  of  governors  meeting.  “I 
am  counting  on  an  improved  reten- 
tion rate  in  the  fall.” 

For  colleges,  the  application  dead- 
line was  March  1,  and  the  offers  of 
admission  went  out  by  May  15. 

So  far  at  Conestoga,  4,493  accep- 
tances for  the  fall  semester  have 
been  registered,  1,801  of  which 
have  been  confirmed. 

Xhe  statistics  look  very  good,  said 

John  MacKenzie,  vice-president  of 

■ student  development  and  human  re- 
sources. “We  are  already  almost  90 


per  cent  full.” 

MacKenzie  attributed  the  in- 
crease to  the  high  level  of  personal 
contact  the  college  maintains  with 
applicants.  “After  the  acceptances 
are  mailed  out  on  the  15th,  the  fac- 
ulty and  programs  follow  up  with  a 
phone  call  to  the  applicant,”  he  said. 

According  to  the  Kitchener- Water- 
loo Record,  advancements  in  com- 
puterized communication  and 
on-line  access  to  the  Internet  have 
sped  up  and  simplified  the  process  of 
transferring  admission  information 
between  the  secondary  schools,  the 
application  centre  and  the  colleges. 

The  new  computer  system  at  the 
Guelph  application  service  makes  it 
possible  to  pin-point  program 
openings  and  provide  the  informa- 
tion to  people  making  last-minute 
plans  to  get  into  those  particular 
programs.  This  reduces  the  number 
of  empty  seats  in  the  classrooms. 
The  new  system  in  Guelph  also  al- 
lows the  centre  to  track  some  inter- 
esting statistics. 

For  example,  15, 000  of  the  people 
who  applied  to  college  also  applied 
to  university  and  about  50  per  cent 
of  this  year’s  college  applications 
came  from  mature  students. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo  Record,  Jeannine 
d’Entremont-Farrar,  communica- 

tions  manager  for  the  OCAS,  said 

when  the  service  began  a few  years 

ago,  the  application  rate  for  mature 
students  was  closer  to  40  per  cent. 


The  bell  tolls 


That's  entertainment 

DSA  team  scouts  and  books  performers 


By  Anna  C.  Done 

Doon  Student  Association  enter- 
tainment co-ordinators  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  Canadian  Organiza- 
tion of  Campus  Activities  (COCA) 
held  June  27  at  Mohawk  College, 
which  features  entertainers  who  are 
available  for  campus  bookings. 

Steve  Geerts,  director  of  enter- 
tainment, and  Gavin  FitzPatrick, 
entertainment  assistant,  attended 
the  one-day  southwestern  Ontario 
COCA  meeting  to  assist  them  with 
planning  activities  and  entertain- 
ment for  the  1995-96  school  year. 

COCA  is  an  organization  which 
brings  together  college  and  univer- 
sity student  representatives  and  en- 
tertainers to  assist  in  co-ordinating 
activities  for  the  schools. 

“COCA  is  a chance  for  schools  to 
get  together  and  find  out  what  eve- 
ryone else  is  doing,  and  who  they 
are  interested  in  booking,”  FitzPa- 
trick said.  “Bringing  everyone  to- 
gether makes  it  a lot  easier  to  book 
acts.” 

He  said  that  COCA  enables 


schools  in  the  same  geographic  area 
to  organize  block  bookings  of  per- 
formers. 

“It  makes  sense  that  if  a performer 
or  act  is  coming  to  one  school,  then 
other  schools  in  the  same  area 
schedule  them  also,”  he  said.  “This 
keeps  the  costs  down  for  everyone, 
so  we  can  get  the  most  from  our 
budget.” 

FitzPatrick  said  this  kind  of  book- 
ing arrangement  also  helps  schools 
co-ordinate  joint  efforts,  especially 
for  more  expensive  acts,  to  draw  in 
larger  crowds. 

B^oth  the  entertainers  and  the 
schools  benefit  from  the  COCA 
meetings,  FitzPatrick  said.  E\ery 
entertainer  or  school  who  is  a mem- 
ber of  COCA  has  to  adhere  to  a code 
of  practices,  so  there  are  specific 
arrangements  for  things  such  as 
grievances,”  he  explained. 

Conestoga  has  attended  COCA 
meetings  the  past  several  years 
along  with  other  area  schools  such 
as  Mohawk  College.  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph,  FitzPatrick  said. 


He  said  that  this  year  the  DSA  is 
hoping  to  offer  something  to  all  stu- 
dents at  Conestoga,  and  so  is  look- 
ing  for  a diverse  range  of 
entertainment. 

So  far,  FitzPatrick  said,  tentative 
bookings  have  been  made  or  dis- 
cussed with  talk-show  sex  therapist 
Sue  Johannson.  comedian  Rick 
Bronson,  hypnotist  Tony  Lee.  and 
local  bands  such  as  REM  (not  the 
award-winning,  Michael  Stipe-led 
REM).  Dirge.  Jack  Soul.  Cotter, 
and  the  Rhinos. 

Other  acts  are  still  being  evalu- 
ated. including  other  comedians 
and  musical  acts. 

FitzPatrick  said  Spirit  of  the  West 
w ill  not  be  booked  this  year  because 
they  are  beyond  this  year's  budget. 

He  said  most  of  the  acts  will  be 
scheduled  as  nooners.  but  some  will 
be  evening  shows. 

Other  entertainers  will  be  sched- 
uled for  special  dates,  he  said,  such 
as  Sue  Johannson  during  Date  Rape 
Awareness  Week,  which  is  at  the 
beginning  of  October  to  co-ordi- 
nate with  Oktoberfest. 


Kitchener  Mavor  Richard  Christy  (left)  dedicates  me  aocK 
tower  rebuilt  by  Conestoga  students  in  Victoria  f 
resident  Julius  Lockhart  (middle)  and  Victona 
MaS  Yantzi  also  spoke  at  the  July  1 event.  (Photo  by  Patnea  bow) 
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Conestoga  Corner 


Educational  apples  and  oranges 

As  I near  the  end  of  my  college  career,  I find  myself  pondering  a debate  which 
I have  always  hoped  would  disappear  College  or  university  — which  is  better? 

It  is  a debate  which  I have  never  been  able  to  understand.  How  can  the  two 
institutions,  in  Canada  at  least,  even  be  considered  on  the  same  plane?  It  is  a 
debate  more  far-fetched  and  convoluted  than  the  proverbial  apples  and  oranges 
comparison. 

When  I completed  university  in  Ottawa  three  years  ago,  I knew  that  because 
of  the  generality  of  my  arts  degree  I would  not  be  jumping  into  a full-time  job. 
After  two  years  in  the  workforce,  I decided  to  go  to  college  to  acquire  tangible 
skills  which  would  make  me  a marketable  employee  in  today’s  competitive  job 
market. 

Now  I find  myself  working  on  a school  newspaper,  going  through  many 
challenges  and  stressful  situations  similar  to  those  which  I and  my  colleagues 
will  face  once  we  enter  the  workforce.  The  skills  we  have  been  taught  are  unlike 
anything  in  university  and  will  undoubtedly  prepare  us  well. 

But  does  that  mean  as  journalism  college  graduates  we  are  ‘better’  than 
university  graduates?  Most  certainly  not.  Though  we  may  have  the  skills 
necessary  to  succeed  in  our  chosen  careers,  there  are  certain  doors  which  will 
probably  never  be  opened  to  us  because  we  obtained  our  training  at  college. 

In  that  case,  does  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  editorial  and  reporting  positions 
at  major  daily  papers  like  the  Record  are  held  by  university  graduates  make 
university  graduates  ‘better?’  Absolutely  not. 

What  these  realities  do  mean  is  there  are  still  people  out  there  who  judge  two 
completely  different  education  systems  on  the  same  scale. 

University,  it  is  commonly  said,  teaches  people  how  to  learn.  In  a university 
environment  students  have  their  minds  opened  to  an  incredibly  vast  amount  of 
knowledge  from  an  almost  infinite  number  of  areas.  In  this  environment  the 
development  of  social  skills  and  cultural  understanding  is  often  stressed.  The 
theory  behind  a topic  or  field  is  always  prominent. 

College  is  a different  atmosphere  all  together.  At  places  like  Conestoga,  skills 
and  training  and  being  successful  in  your  chosen  field  are  stressed  by  both 
administration  and  teaching  staff.  Students  may  not  always  know  exactly  where 
they  want  to  be  in  the  future,  but  they  generally  have  a pretty  solid  idea  of  the 
direction  they  will  take  to  get  there. 

The  two  systems  obviously  educate  people  differently,  so  their  end  products 
should  not  be  compared.  Together,  colleges  and  universities  provide  society  with 
a steady  stream  of  intelligent,  anxious  members  ready  to  enter  all  walks  of  life. 

This  fact  must  be  realized  if  we  are  ever  to  get  beyond  the  useless  debate  of 
which  system  is  better  and  truly  take  advantage  of  the  skills  and  knowledge  that 
all  graduates  have  to  offer. 


By  Linda 
Orsola  Nagy 

I 


Just  A Thought 


Status  symbol  of  the  '90s:  a job 


Work. 

It’s  a grim  word.  When  we  describe  an  activ- 
ity as  work,  we  mean  the  opposite  of  fun.  We 
look  forward  to  weekends  and  we  talk  about 
the  Monday  blues. 

It’s  strange,  because  most  of  us  have  focused 
our  lives  on  work.  Work  is  what  adults  do.  It’s 
how  they  support  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies, how  they  build  the  achievements  which 
give  a sense  of  worth. 

By  work,  I don’t  mean  drudgery.  I mean  the 
chance  to  accomplish  something,  no  matter 
how  mundane,  which  uses  whatever  talents  we 
have,  wins  the  respect  of  our  peers  and  at  the 
same  time  allows  us  to  earn  a living. 

To  have  satisfying,  fulfilling,  meaningful 
work  may  be  the  happiest  fate  we  can  hope  for 
in  life.  It’s  the  dream  of  every  student  at  this 
college. 

The  flip  side  of  the  dream,  of  course,  is  the 
nightmare  dread  of  never  finding  any  job, 
meaningful  or  not 

Recently,  Canada’s  finance  minister  admitted 
grudgingly  that  maybe  the  economy  is  slipping 
back  into  recession.  He  didn’t  use  the  R-word, 
though.  He  called  it  “an  adjustment” 


Weary  job-seekers  just  shrugged.  As  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  they’d  never  left  the  re- 
cession. The  economic  upturn  which  occurred 
with  such  fanfare  last  year  in  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo-Cambridge  area  was  accomplished 
largely  by  downsizing,  which  me^s  having 
five  people  do  the  work  of  10. 

It  also  means  getting  rid  of  fuU-time,  perma- 
nent staff  and  hiring  temps,  or  offering  con- 
tracts. Employers  don’t  have  to  provide  these 
people  with  any  of  the  pensions,  drug  plans  or 
other  benefits  usually  offered  to  full-time 
workers. 

There  are  able-bodied,  well-educated  people 
today  who  harbor  a fear  that  they  will  spend 
their  entire  lives  looking  fruitlessly  for  work. 
Thirty  years  ago,  few  young  people  could  have 
imagined  such  a future.  We  have  to  go  back  30 
years  more  before  we’ll  find  anottier  genera- 
tion that  could  match  us  for  pessimism. 

Back  as  far  as  the  Great  Depression. 

But  people  have  an  amazing  ability  to 
squeeze  the  last  drop  of  hope  out  of  the  stone 
of  defeat.  That’s  why  most  of  us  are  here. 

We’re  not  just  training  for  work.  We’re  look- 
ing for  hope. 


Guest  Columnist 

■L  MBs 



By  Steve  Geerts 
DSA  entertainment 

1 

Working  hard  to  represent  students 


I knew  taking  the  position  of  director  of  enter- 
tainment for  the  Doon  Student  Association 
(DSA)  would  be  a beneficial  experience,  but  I 
didn’t  realize  to  what  degree. 

Going  into  my  third  year  of  the  broadcasting 
program,  this  position  will  help  me  meet  key 
people  in  the  industry  and  allow  me  to  network 
with  them.  As  every  student  hoping  to  get  a job 
after  college  would  agree,  this  is  a very  impor- 
tant skill  to  learn  and  getting  involved  with  an 
organization  like  the  DSA  is  a great  environ- 
ment to  learn  it  in. 

There  isn’t  a single  negative  experience  that 
can  come  from  being  involved  with  your  stu- 
dent government.  Employers  look  upon  it  as 
great  experience  and  would  never  reject  a 
resume  from  a former  student  government  rep- 
resentative. 

Reading  this  you’re  probably  thinking  I’m 
only  in  this  for  Ae  experience.  I’m  not. 

Representing  students  is  the  key  issue. 


Granted,  I’m  in  charge  of  entertainment,  but  I 
have  a vote  and  a voice  which  is  heard  along 
with  this  vote,  as  does  every  executive  on  the 
DSA.  We’re  here  for  the  students  and  we  can 
only  work  on  the  problems  that  are  brought  to 
us. 

Time  and  time  again  I’ve  complained  about 
things  that,  being  a student  I worried  about  But 
who  did  I say  anything  to?  My  friends,  not  to 
those  who  could  do  something  about  it  I’ve  also 
listened  to  other  students  complain  about  things 
they  worried  about.  But  that’s  all  they  did  was 
complain  to  their  friends. 

A lot  of  people  think  the  DSA  or  any  other 
student  organization  is  a joke.  The  members  on 
your  student  executive  work  hard  and  put  in  a 
lot  of  hours  and  make  sacrifices  to  be  a part  of 
their  school  and  represent  their  fellow  students. 

So,  students,  we  the  executive  are  here  foryou 
and  if  you  have  any  concerns  or  questions,  feel 
free  to  approach  us  with  them. 
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TAKING  SIDES 


Should  the  government  license  prostitutes? 


Government  licensing 
would  create  revenue 


The  underground  profession  of  prostitution, 
whether  people  like  to  admit  it  or  not,  is  a very 
profitable  pursuit. 

Hookers  can  make  anywhere  from  $20  to  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  a job.  These  transactions  account 
for  a large  amount  of  untaxable  currency. 

Now  that  Ontario  Premier  Mike  Harris  has 
scraped  photo  radar,  which  was  nothing  but  a cash 
cow  designed  to  squeeze  hard-earned  bucks  out 
of  drivers,  the  money  which  was  raised  from  it 
could  be  replaced  by  funds  earned  from  legalized 
prostitution. 

Prostitutes  could  be  closely  monitored  and 
forced  to  pay  tax  on  their  dealings. 

Holland  has  legalized  prostitution  and  has  leg- 
islated it  to  the  point  where  call  girls  must  peri- 
odically take  blood  tests  to  curb  the  spread  of 
AIDS.  Studies  in  Holland  show  a distinct  drop  in 
the  Spread  of  the  AIDS  virus.  Drug  use  in  Holland 
has  also  been  discouraged  by  frequent  testing. 

As  it  is  now,  there  is  no  way  to  estimate  how  bad 
the  spread  of  AIDS  is  among  Canadian  prostitutes 

and  customers.  . 

If  Canada  were  to  legalize  prostitution,  a similar 
program  of  AIDS  testing  could  be  set  up  and  we 
would  have  a much  better  idea  where  we  stand 
against  this  disease. 

Prostitution  continues  today,  in  the  back  alleys 
and  streets,  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver.  This  il- 
lustrates how  ineffectual  the  police  have  been  at 
thwarting  the  sale  of  sex. 

Contrary  to  the  dialogue  from  bible-thuinpers 
all  over  the  country,  condoning  prostitution  is  not 
tantamount  to  condoning  physical  abuse,  sexual 
abuse  or  child  abuse. 

Prostitution  is  the  act  of  engaging  in  sexual 
activities  for  money.  The  tax  money  collected 
from  these  people  could  be  put  toward  paving  our 
roads,  educating  our  children  or  stopping  real 
crime  such  as  rape  or  murder. 

The  government  should  legalize  prostitution 
and  force  prostitutes  to  register . 

Prostitutes  would  have  to  be  at  least  19  years  old 
and  be  free  of  any  communicable  diseases,  would 
have  to  pay  a licensing  fee,  say  $50,  which  would 
get  them  an  identification  card  and  number,  and 
prospective  prostitutes  would  have  to  be  hired  by 
a brothel  in  order  to  execute  their  craft. 

The  Ontario  government  would  probably  invent 
a 50  per  cent  prostitax  which  could  be  thrown  on 
top  of  the  PST  and  GST.  It  sounds  ludicrous  but 
so  do  most  radical  ideas  before  they  come  into 
common  practice. 

Instead  of  pumping  more  money  into  policing 
streetwalkers  (which  usually  only  gets  them  off 
the  street  one  night  at  a time),  we  could  be  col- 
lecting money  from  them  for  other  uses. 

Prostitution  is  called  the  oldest  profession.  It  s 
been  around  for  a very  long  time  and  will  continue 
long  after  this  controversy  is  resolved. 

Why  don’t  we  make  the  best  of  it? 


campus 

comments 


“They’re  going  to  do  it  any- 
way, so  why  not  make  it  le- 
gal? It’ll  get  rid  of  the 
abuse.’’ 

Jennifer  Feney 
Machine  tooi  setter 
operator 


“Yes,  I think  it  should  be 
legalized.  That  way  they 
can  control  it.” 

Tim  Warris 
Machine  tooi  setter 
operator 


“No,  I don’t  think  legaliz- 
ing it  Is  the  answer.” 

Bob  King 
Student  services 


“I  think  it  should  be 
legalized.  It  will  help  keep 
diseases  under  control.” 
Myies  Thomson 
Machine  tooi  setter 
operator 


“No,  I don’t  think  it  should 
be.  Canada  will  become  a 
haven  for  prostitutes  corn- 
ing from  other  countries.” 

Jim  Deiine 
Machine  tooi  setter 
operator 


“No,  I don’t  think  it  should 
be.  It’s  just  a government 
grab.” 

Randy  Wiiiiams 
Machine  tooi  setter 
operator 


Do  you  hove  any  topical  questions 
you  want  straight-forward  answers  to? 

Send  them  to  the  editor  or  staff  in 
Room  4B15,  or  call  SPOKE  at  748-5366. 


Licensing  prostitution 
would  make  it  worse 


When  did  legalizing  prostitution  become  an  op- 
tion? 

Never,  that’s  when.  Legalizing  prostitution  is  a 
terrible  idea,  and  no  recipe  for  curing  society’s 
ills.  It  should  be  kept  illegal,  not  because  we  can 
end  this  problem,  but  because  letting  it  go  would 
make  it  much  worse. 

Other  places  where  a government  has  made  such 
a decision  have  not  seen  improvement  Amster- 
dam, which  has  legal  prostitution,  is  no  rosier  a 
place  than  Toronto.  The  red  light  district  there  is, 
in  fact,  a pit  where  no  respectable  city  resident 
would  go.  The  rest  of  the  city  is  no  more,  or  less, 
crime  free. 

The  place  is  merely  a freak  show  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  foreigners  who  descend  upon 
the  city  for  no  other  reason  than  sex,  drugs  and 
whatever  perversions  they  wish  to  indulge  in. 

This  is  exactly  what  will  happen  in  Toronto  if 
prostitution  is  legalized  there.  A move  like  this 
won’t  stop  crime,  it  will  increase  crime.  What’s 
more  it  will  do  it  by  giving  people  the  message 
that  some  crimes  are  OK.  Prostitution  may  be  the 
oldest  profession,  but  it  has  never  been  OK. 

It  may  always  be  with  us,  but  why  feed  the  fire? 
Even  if  it  were  legal,  and  could  be  made  safe. 
Even  if  the  women  could  be  guaranteed  to  not  be 
beat  up  by  pimps  and  Johns.  Even  if  it  paid  well, 
had  every  kind  of  benefit  (day  care,  family  life 
insurance,  etc.),  and  included  a cosy  retirement 
plan,  it  would  still  be  a terribly  sleazy  way  to  make 
a living. 

Should  it  be  so  easy  for  husbands  to  cheat  on 
their  wives  and  not  get  caught?  Do  we  want 
otherwise  nice  kids  heading  out  to  the  brothels 
because  it’s  their  birthday  and  it’s  all  right  for 
them  now?  Do  we  want  Toronto  businessmen 
closing  deals  by  buying  a hooker  for  their  busi- 
ness partners?  Do  we  want  police  shrugging  their 
shoulders  as  distraught  parents  tell  them  their 
daughter  ran  off  to  go  hook? 

This  is  just  simply  not  a good  idea.  Making 
something  legal  does  not  make  the  crime  go  away. 
It  is  possible  for  something  to  not  be  a crime  but 
still  be  immoral. 

There  has  got  to  be  a better  way  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  Maybe  making  lots  of  arrests  and  put- 
ting lots  of  people  in  jail  is  the  way  to  go.  If  more 
police  are  needed,  and  money  is  needed  to  help 
them  get  the  job  done,  then  we  should  supply  that 
Anybody  who  knows  what  the  world  is  like 
knows  someone  can  find  a prostitute  anytime  of 
the  night  or  day.  In  Toronto,  Kitchener  or  * el- 
lowknife,  hookers  are  available.  That’s  the  way  it 
was,  is,  and  always  will  be.  Only  a fool  would  tell 
you  we  can  make  it  go  away . 

The  idea  behind  making  it  illegal  is  so  men  don  t 
stop  off  at  the  cathouse  on  their  way  home  from 
work  the  way  they  might  stop  at  a bar  now.  It  is 
illegal  because  society  does  not  want  us  to  make 
it  a way  of  life. 
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HEALTH  FOCUS 


Lifestyles  Editor:  Nancy  Usjak  748-5366 


New  health  sciences  programs  to  be  offered 


By  Nancy  Usjak 

Two  new  continuing  education 
programs  — mental  health  and  ger- 
ontology — will  be  offered  at  Con- 
estoga according  to  community 
demand. 

“It’s  more  than  obvious  there  is 
not  a great  deal  of  mental  health 
programs  in  the  colleges.  It  looks 
like  a market  area  that  we  really 
need  to  explore,”  said  Bill  Jeffrey, 
dean  of  health  sciences. 

Conestoga  marketing  students 
will  conduct  surveys  in  the  region 
to  determine  what  types  of  courses 
the  community  needs,  he  said. 

“We  want  to  know  what  types  of 
courses  people  would  most  likely 
take  so  we  can  market  courses  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  community,” 
said  Jeffrey. 

“Because  the  health  care  delivery 
system  is  constantly  changing,  you 
have  to  do  surveys  to  figure  out  the 
need,”  he  said 

He  said  three  to  four  marketing 
students  are  doing  a market  re- 
search project  to  get  a fix  on  new 
programs  the  community  wants. 


The  survey  project  will  be  con- 
ducted before  Christmas  and  the 
results  analyzed  in  January  1996. 

“At  the  end  of  the  survey,  when 
we  get  200  or  300  responses,  we 
would  start  looking  at  curriculum 
development”  he  said. 

A mental  health  curriculum  advi- 
sory group  composed  of  people 
from  the  Canadian  Mental  Health 
Association,  the  K-W  Hospital, 
Conestoga  faculty  and  private  men- 
tal health  support  groups  will  also 
be  involved  with  the  market  survey, 
and  will  help  draw  up  the  mental 
health  program. 

An  identical  market  research 
process  will  apply  to  the  new  ger- 
ontology program,  he  said.  “Al- 
though we  offer  a better  range  of 
courses  in  gerontology,  we’ll  do  a 
market  survey  to  look  at  the  whole 
aspect  of  gerontology.” 

Jeffrey  said  the  mental  health  and 
gerontology  programs  won’t  be 
two-year  basic  programs,  but  post 
certificate  or  post  diploma  pro- 
grams. 

He  said  a lot  of  people  in  the 
health  industry  require  courses  in 


mental  health  and  gerontology. 

“We  also  want  to  generate  a menu 
of  courses,”  he  said.  “We  don’t 
want  to  restrict  ourselves,  saying 
this  is  only  a certificate  or  diploma 
program.” 

If  the  consumer’s  need  is  specific 
to  his  or  her  community,  then  he  or 
she  can  select  a specific  community 
course,  he  added. 

However,  he  said,  creating  new 
mental  health  and  gerontology  pro- 
grams depends  on  the  new  provin- 
cial government 

“Are  they  going  to  continue  to 
pursue  an  aggressive  mental  health 
reform?  We’re  hoping  the  new 
minister  of  health — Mr.  Wilson — 
would  have  a good  strategic  direc- 
tion,” he  said. 

The  NDP  government  has  put  an 
emphasis  on  health  promotion  and 
the  prevention  of  mental  illness,  he 
added. 

One  of  the  courses  will  be  mental 
health  prevention. 

“I’m  very  optimistic  and  very 
thankful  we’ll  have  project  support 
coming  out  of  the  marketing  pro- 
gram,” he  said. 


Bill  Jeffrey,  dean  of  health  sciences,  examines  his  notes  on  the 
mental  health  continuing  education  program.  The  curriculum  is  to 
be  planned  out  in  January  1 996.  (Photo  by  Nancy  Usjak) 


Group  is  warned 
about  osteoporosis 


i 

Exercise  the  ‘pill’  for  health 


By  Jose  Compta 

The  loss  of  bone  mass  is  unnotice- 
able  and  painless,  said  Dr.  Joan 
Harrison  at  a lecture  to  increase 
awareness  about  osteoporosis  at  the 
Rockway  Centre  for  Active  Living 
July  5. 

Most  of  the  time,  people  only  find 
out  they  have  an 
osteoporosis  problem  af- 
ter an  unjustified  fracture 
or  when  they  feel  back 
pain  due  to  microscopic 
fractures  in  the  vertebrae, 
she  said. 

“In  the  past,  patients 
didn’t  know  what 
osteoporosis  was;  now 
they  don’t  know  what  to 
do  about  it.” 

Dr.  Harrison,  a recent  re- 
tiree, was  a professor  in 
the  department  of  medi- 
cine at  the  University  of 
Toronto  for  30  years.  She 
was  also  director  of  a bio- 
chemical research  labora- 
tory and  of  the  Medical 
Physics  Laboratory  at 
Toronto  General  Hospital. 

Her  efforts  led  to  the 
founding  of  the  Osteoporosis  Soci- 
ety of  Canada  When  most  people 
age,  especially  menopausal 
women,  they  lose  bone  mass,  Har- 
rison said. 

This  condition  increases  the  risk 
of  fractures  in  the  wrist  and  hip 
areas  because  bones  cannot  support 
the  body  weight  or  stand  the  stress 
of  movements  that  under  normal 
conditions  would  have  no  conse- 
quences. 

Bone  is  living  tissue  and  there  are 
many  causes  for  the  loss  of  bone 
mass,  such  as  the  malfunctioning  of 
some  glands,  poor  nutrition,  drugs, 
immobilization,  and  idiopathic 
causes,  Harrison  said. 

All  these  causes  disrupt  the  proc- 
ess of  some  cells  that  remove  old 


bone  and  build  new  tissue,  she  said. 

Harrison  said  a required  intake  of 
calcium  is  not  sufficient,  and  re- 
search is  trying  to  find  how  to  acti- 
vate those  cells  to  build  up  the  fibre 
base  of  the  bones. 

Estrogen  has  been  found  to  be 
beneficial  in  many  cases,  although 
only  about  15  per  cent  of  women 
patients  take  it  because  a 
women’s  body  decreases 
production  of  this  hor- 
mone at  menopause. 

Estrogen  also  protects 
against  heart  disease  in 
women  after  menopause 
by  reducing  the  narrow- 
ing of  the  blood  vessels 
conducting  to  the  heart 
and  the  brain,  she  added. 

Sometimes,  people 
aware  of  bone  mass  loss 
are  afraid  to  move  for  fear 
of  fracture,  or  back  pain. 
They  also  become  lonely, 
bored  and  depressed,  re- 
sulting in  a decrease  in 
the  quality  of  life. 

“Fluoride  is  the  only 
agent  that  actually  helps 
bone  grow,  however  it 
tends  to  increase  the 
number  of  bone  fractures  in  the  feet 
when  taken  in  overdoses. 

“In  my  opinion,  exercise  is  the 
best  prevention,”  Harrison  said. 

Improving  muscle  tone  would  de- 
crease the  stress  in  the  bones  and 
would  diminish  the  incidence  of 
fractures,  she  added. 

Mary  MacDonald,  a certified  per- 
sonal trainer  attending  the  lecture, 
said,  “I  think  it  is  a tremendously 
important  issue  because  everybody 
is  susceptible  to  it.” 

She  said  people  have  to  think 
about  osteoporosis  when  they  are 
young  to  prevent  it  from  happening 
later,  she  said. 

Thirty  seniors  from  Conestoga’s 
continuing  education  program  at- 
tended the  session. 


By  Leanne  Moses 

Fitness  instructor  Mary  Mac- 
Donald preaches  the  healthy  life- 
style she  practises. 

And  by  the  time  MacDonald 
finished  extolling  the  virtue  of 
exercise,  20  seniors  at  the  Rock- 
way Centre  for  Active  Living 
were  raring  to  put  theory  to  prac- 
tice. 

The  women  were  attending  a 
session,  held  July  5,  called  Mus- 
cle Conditioning,  organized 
through  Conestoga’s  continuing 
education  program. 


“People  want  one  pill  to 
cure  them  — that  pill 
turns  out  to  be  exercise.” 

— Mary  MacDonald 
Fitness  Instructor 

MacDonald  teaches  fitness  for 
seniors  at  the  Breithaupt  Centre 
in  Kitchener.  She  said  it  is  never 
too  late  to  begin  an  exercise  pro- 
gram. “I  have  a 75-year-old  lady 
in  my  class  who  can  do  20  push- 
ups,” she  said. 

The  women  had  attended  a 
morning  session  about 
osteoporosis,  which  emphasized 
the  importance  of  exercise  in  pre- 
venting the  disease.  MacDonald 
said  she  was  glad  they  heard  that 
message  because  it  tied  in  with 
muscle  conditioning.  “People 
want  one  pill  to  cure  them — that 
pill  turns  out  to  be  exercise.” 
Although  the  session  was  pri- 
marily about  muscle  condition- 
ing, she  also  discussed  the 
importance  of  proper  diet.  She 
said  when  people  start  exercis- 
ing, it  motivates  them  to  eat  bet- 
ter. 

“Muscle  is  what  gives  us  shape. 
If  you  diet,  the  first  thing  you  lose 
is  muscle.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
lean  muscle  you  have,  the  more 
calories  you  bum  at  rest,  Mac- 
Donald said.  She  suggested  eat- 


ing frequent  small  portions  which 
allows  the  body  to  use  the  energy 
more  easily  and  raises  body  me- 
tabolism. 

She  also  told  the  group  not  to  be 
consumed  by  the  numbers  on  the 
scale.  Lean  muscle  is  72  per  cent 
water;  fat,  20  per  cent  So  mus- 
cles weighs  more  but  a person 
will  be  more  shapely,  she  said. 
“I’m  not  saying  you  are  going  to 
be  wearing  thongs  in  three 
weeks,”  she  said,  “but  you  will 
see  a difference.” 

Keeping  a postive  attitude  and 
focusing  on  success  also  contrib- 
ute to  a healthier  lifestyle,  she 
said.  “One  positive  thing  follows 
another.  Maybe  today  you  will 
exercise  and  then  tonight  go  to 
Zehrs  and  start  reading  labels. 

“Every  time  you  exercise,  you 
are  a better  person  for  it  If  you  go 
for  a walk,  you  feel  better  when 
you  come  back.  Exercise  gives 
you  energy.” 

MacDonald  led  the  class  in  ex- 
ercises and  stretches  to 
strengthen  arm,  leg  and  stomach 
muscles.  She  said  a lot  of  ail- 
ments, aches  and  pains  occur 
when  people  don’t  use  their  mus- 
cles on  a regular  basis. 

Not  stretching  before  and  after 
exercise  also  leads  to  some  of 
those  aches. 


‘Tm  not  saying  you  are 
going  to  be  wearing 
thongs  in  three  weeks, 
but  you  will  see  a differ- 
ence.” 

— Mary  MacDonald 
Fitness  Instructor 

When  MacDonald  talked  about 
how  tightening  the  stomach 
straightens  a slouching  back,  the 
audience  literally  sat  up  and  lis- 
tened. 

Marcia  Blok,  a retired  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo  librarian,  said 
she  came  to  the  session  because 
she  was  interested  in  becoming 


more  active,  but  didn’t  think  she 
would  join  a fitness  class  because 
she  would  prefer  to  find  an  activ- 
ity she  could  do  at  home. 

But  some  of  the  others  in  the 
session  said  they  were  thinking 
about  joining  a class  like  Mac- 
Donald teaches  at  Breithaupt. 

MacDonald  said  she  tells  par- 
ticipants in  her  classes  to  focus  on 
themselves  for  the  45-minute 
class. 


“I  say,  let’s  get  some 
muscle  happening  and 
you  can  go  from  there.” 

— Mary  MacDonald 
Fitness  Instructor 


She  evoked  a laugh  when  she 
said  the  men  usually  have  no 
problem  following  that  instruc- 
tion, but  the  women  have  a diffi- 
cult time  trying  to  put  laundry 
and  dirty  dishes  out  of  their 
minds. 

In  an  interview  following  the 
session,  MacDonald  said  people 
have  misconceptions  about 
weight  training  — many  women 
think  they  will  end  up  with  bulg- 
ing muscles. 

MacDonald  said,  “I  say,  let’s 
get  some  muscle  happening  and 
you  can  go  from  there.” 

MacDonald  used  to  work  in  a 
nursing  home  and  it  was  there  she 
realized  the  importance  of  stay- 
ing physically  fit. 

“I  believe  in  prevention,”  she 
said. 

She  said  she  has  seen  the  differ- 
ence weight  training  can  make  in  ;■ 
people’s  lives.  | 

The  Summer  Life  programs  be-  | 
gan  20  years  ago  at  Conestoga 
College  for  mature  adults.  Frania 
Banks,  continuing  education  pro- 
gram manager,  said  the  program 
was  originally  designed  to  take 
people  out  of  the  city  into  the 
country  for  classes,  but  many 
seniors  find  the  downtown  loca- 
tion more  convenient 


CONESTOGA  LIFE 


Seniors  see  emergency  response  system  in  action 


A 


Const.  Robert  Zensner  shows  photos  of  fingerprints  with  matchinc 
points  required  as  evidence  in  court.  (Photo  by  Jos6  Compta'j 


By  Jose  Compta 

Twenty-four  senior  citizens  from 
Conestoga’s  continuing  education 
program  toured  the  Regional  Police 
Headquarters  in  Kitchener,  visited 
the  safety  village  and  saw  a demon- 
stration of  the  What  Happens  When 
You  Dial  91 1 session,  on  June  26 
from  9:30  to  11:30  a.m. 

Const.  Robert  Zensner,  an  ex- 
Conestoga  student  with  eight  years 
in  the  police  force,  and  Const.  John 
Halliday,  both  from  the  community 
relations  branch,  conducted  the 
tour. 

Zensner  said  only  crime  investi- 
gators and  special  service  police 
officers  are  located  in  the  new  fa- 
cilities built  in  1991  at  a cost  of  $22 
million.  The  total  police  force  of 
the  region  is  530  officers,  he  said. 

The  community  relations  branch 
is  involved  in  programs  such  as 
crime  prevention,  drug  education, 
school  presentations  and  Neighbor- 
hood Watch. 

Many  home  and  commercial  se- 
curity systems  are  monitored  from 
police  headquarters,  Zensner  said. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  calls  are  false 


alarms,  mostly  due  to  faulty  sys- 
tems. If  a system  has  four  false 
alarms  in  one  year,  the  service  is 
cancelled  until  the  system  is  re- 
paired, he  added. 

Lilian  Croal,  a senior  attending 
the  tour,  said  some  summers  ago 
she  noted  a dilapidated  car  parked 
every  day  under  a tree  across  from 
her  home.  After  talking  with  some 
members  of  her  Neighborhood 
Watch,  they  decided  to  call  911. 
Shortly  after,  a cruiser  came  and  the 
officer  went  to  check  on  the  car  and 
talk  to  its  driver.  He  came  back  to 
her  home  explaining  the  driver  was 
a fellow  officer  who  went  there  to 
have  his  lunch  peacefully  under  the 
shade.  After  the  explanation,  eve- 
ryone laughed. 

Zensner  said  there  are  other  de- 
partments in  the  headquarters; 
some  are  involved  in  surveillance, 
intelligence,  and  undercover  work. 

Last  year,  the  region’s  police 
headquarters  received  more  than 

145.000  calls,  and  more  than 

80.000  reports  were  filed.  Those 
reports  are  kept  for  a minimum  of 
three  years,  both  on  paper  and  in  the 
computer. 


“We  are  linked  with  the  comput- 
ers of  the  RCMP,  the  FBI,  and  the 
Interpol  (International  Police),’’ 
Zensner  said. 

At  the  dispatcher’s  office,  police 
are  using  the  newest  technolo- 
gies,— when  a caller  dials  9 1 1 , the 
address  from  where  he  or  she  calls 
is  shown  on  the  dispatcher’s  screen. 

As  part  of  the  tour,  the  visitors 
were  shown  the  interview  and  fin- 
gerprinting rooms,  the  all-purpose 
lab,  the  training  areas  for  the  canine 
division  and  the  fitness  department 
for  officers  and  their  families. 

Zensner  said  the  lab  can  analyze 
not  only  fingerprints  but  also  type- 
writer, printer,  and  rubber  stamp 
marks.  He  said  the  courts  don’t  ac- 
cept any  fingerprint  as  evidence 
with  less  than  10  points  matching 
the  fingerprint  of  any  accused. 

The  radio  dispatch  and  computer 
rooms  could  not  be  visited  because 
new  state  of  the  art  equipment  was 
being  installed,  said  Halliday. 

After  a visit  to  the  safety  village, 
where  the  kindergarten  and  Grade 
1 and  3 students  from  area  schools 
receive  safety  training,  the  tour 
ended. 


New  offices  make  helping  students  easier  for  staff 


By  Linda  Orsola  Nagy 

Anaid  the  clouds  of  dust  and  the 
banging  of  hammers  of  this  sum- 
mer’s construction  at  Doon  cam- 
pus, employees  of  several 
Conestoga  services  have  under- 
gone major  office  moves.  The  re- 
sult is  new,  bright  and  spacious 
offices  for  nearly  all  of  the  serv- 
ices, and  what  appears  to  be  a fresh 
and  positive  outlook  for  everyone 
concerned. 

Some  of  the  most  frequented 
services  are  now  all  located  along 
the  hallway  just  inside  Door  3. 

The  academic  administration  of- 
fice, which  houses  such  depart- 
ments as  the  Doon  principal’s 
office,  the  chair  of  business’s  of- 
fice and  the  curriculum  records 
staff,  underwent  one  of  the  most 
significant  changes. 

Formerly  located  in  a tightly  di- 
vided room  near  the  security  of- 
fice, academic  administration  can 
now  be  found  in  2A01. 

Susan  Davidson,  receptionist  for 
the  academic  administration  of- 
fice, says  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
that  office’s  new  space  is  better. 

“Everyone  was  where  they  had 
to  be,”  said  Davidson  of  the  pre- 
vious location.  She  said  she  does 
not  miss  the  old  office  at  all.  “It 


was  so  dark.  This  one  is  new,  it 
smells  fresher.” 

Mary-Lynn  Dedels  agrees  with 
Davidson.  Dedels  is  the  secretary 
to  the  college’s  chair  of  business, 
and  her  office  is  located  in  the 
same  area  as  Davidson’s. 

Dedels  said  the  layout  of  the  of- 
fice now  occupies  a much  more 
open  area.  “Students  won’t  be  as 
crowded  when  they  come  to  see 
someone  now,”  she  added. 

Employees  seem  to  be  having  lit- 
tle trouble  adjusting  to  their  new 
surroundings.  “There  is  no  separa- 
tion anxiety,”  said  curriculum  re- 
cords clerk  Nancy  Roszell  of  the 
move.  Roszell,  like  several  other 
employees,  said  time  lost  from 
work  when  the  computer  systems 
were  not  hooked  up  was  the  only 
difficulty  of  the  move.“It’s  terrific 
to  be  able  to  look  out  the  window 
here  to  an  open  view,”  she  said. 

The  fresh  and  positive  attitude  is 
shared  by  Roszell’s  co-workers. 
“It’s  enjoyable  to  come  into  work 
now,“  said  Joy  Sommerville,  who 
also  works  in  curriculum  records. 
“It  feels  more  like  an  office,  like  a 
modem  office.” 

“The  moving  was  very  organ- 
ized,” said  Davidson.  “The  day  of 
moving  we  knew  where  every- 
thing went” 


At  least  two  other  offices  also 
moved  into  this  past  month. 

One  is  student  employment,  co- 
operative education  and  employ- 
ment services.  Pam  Seeback,  a 
co-operative  advisor  in  the  office, 
said  she  is  particularly  happy  with 
their  new  layout  because  of  the 
private  offices  staff  now  have. 

Seeback  also  sees  the  move  as 
beneficial  to  students.  The  office 
is  now  highly  visible,  she  said. 
“Students  will  know  we’re  here,” 
she  said. 

The  third  office  to  move  in  June 
was  student  services.  Student 
services  clerk  Myrna  Nicholas 
said  she  can’t  say  enough  positive 
things  about  the  move.  She  called 
the  idea  to  locate  all  services  close 
together  a “smart  move.” 

Jack  Fletcher,  chair  of  student 
services,  said  he  really  feels  at 
home  in  his  new  office,  and  added 
that  the  fresh  new  space  promotes 
a positive  working  environment 
Retcher  said  a plan  to  relocate 
special  needs  along  the  same  hall- 
way as  the  other  services  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  restructuring 
of  service  locations. 

He  said  the  with  the  new  layout 
staff  can  basically  take  students 
where  they  need  to  go  instead  of 
giving  them  confusing  directions. 


Susan  Davidson,  head  of  reception  in  academic  administration, 
said  the  move  has  been  a positive  one.  (Photo  by  unda  Orsoia  Nagy) 


Volunteer  Leaders 
Needed  for 
ORIENTATION  '95 


Leathers  are  required  to  assist 
the  DSA  in  running 
Orientation  Week  events. 

If  interested  please 
see  Becky  at  the  DSA  Office 
or  call  748-5131. 


CONESTOGA  LIFE Lifestyles  Editor.  Nancy  U sjak  748-5366 

Student  group  holds  national  meet  in  Guelph 


Suzanne  Belzile,  a University  of  Guelph  student,  was  one  of  the  volunteers  who  welcomed  the 
delegates  to  the  CACUSS  convention.  by  Kim  Breese) 


By  Kim  Breese 

Adjusting  to  cutbacks  while  en- 
suring adequate  and  excellent  stu- 
dent services  was  the  primary  focus 
of  a conference  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  College  and  Univer- 
sity Student  Services  (CACUSS) 
held  at  the  University  of  Guelph 
June  24-26. 

The  conference,  which  was  co- 
hosted by  Conestoga  College  and 
universities  in  Kitchener-Waterloo 
and  Guelph,  drew  about  430  people 
from  colleges  and  universities  all 
over  Canada,  according  to  Roberta 
Webster,  a planning  assistant  for 
CACUSS  ’95. 

Webster  said  delegates  from  all 
over  Canada,  and  from  as  far  away 
as  Arctic  College  in  the  Northwest 
Territories,  were  able  to  choose 
from  over  100  workshops  explor- 
ing ways  and  means  of  maintaining 
and  improving  student  services. 

At  two  sessions  that  were  open  to 
everyone,  representatives  from 
Conestoga  College  joined  other 
speakers  in  panel  discussions. 

On  the  morning  of  June  25,  Dawn 
Mittelholtz,  president  of  the  Doon 
Student  Association,  was  one  of 
four  student  leaders  who  spoke 
about  challenges  student  associa- 
tions and  student  services  might 
face  in  the  future  as  they  strive  to 
find  funding  for  those  services  stu- 
dents have  come  to  expect  and 
which  might  be  in  jeopardy  be- 
cause of  government  cutbacks. 

“There’s  a taxpayers’  retreat  from 
post-secondary  funding,”  speaker 
Scott  McCormick,  president  of  the 
Wilfrid  Laurier  student  union,  told 
an  audience  of  student  service 
workers.  “We  have  a commitment 
and  a need  to  start  working  together 


to  address  issues.  A strong,  vital, 
accessible  and  well-funded  educa- 
tion is  what  we  have  to  strive  to- 
wards.” 

Mittelholtz,  the  lone  college  rep- 
resentative on  the  panel,  noted  the 
differences  between  expectations 
of  younger  university  students  who 
live  on  campus  and  the  more  ma- 
ture populations  of  commuter  col- 
lege campuses. 

She  said  the  main  concerns  of  col- 
lege students  were  academic  per- 
formance and  finding  employment 
after  education. 

Mittelholtz  said  the  Doon  Student 
Association  has  been  successful  in 
meeting  student  needs,  but  only  be- 
cause it  has  already  been  working 
with  student  services  to  ensure 
common  goals. 

“We  share  resources  and  ideas 
with  student  services,”  said  Mittel- 
holtz. “By  working  together,  we 
have  created  a positive  influence  on 
the  college  experience.” 

During  a June  25  afternoon  panel 
discussion  between  presidents  and 
vice-presidents  of  the  four  host  in- 
stitutions, Conestoga  repre- 
sentative John  MacKenzie, 
vice-president  of  student  develop- 
ment and  human  resources,  said 
Conestoga  has  already  been  forced 
to  deal  with  the  funding  cutbacks 
universities  are  now  facing. 

MacKenzie  said  in  1985,  Con- 
estoga received  government  pay- 
ments of  $5,000  per  student.  In 
1995,  the  college  got  only  $3,000 
per  student  He  outlined  the  steps 
Conestoga  took  to  streamline  de- 
partments while  maintaining  serv- 
ices. Those  initiatives  included 
developing  an  overall  strategic 
plan,  practising  management  re- 
straint and  providing  early  leaving 


packages. 

He  said  adjustments  made  in  stu- 
dent services  included  a reduced 
amount  of  one-on-one  admissions 
counselling  and  increased  pre-ad- 
mission testing. 

A student  success  course  outlin- 
ing Study  and  life  skills  is  now  be- 
ing offered  as  a full  credit  elective, 
and  there  has  been  more  co-opera- 
tion between  academic  and  student 
services. 

“Individuals  looked  for  ways  to 
do  it  cheaper  and  better,”  said 
MacKenzie,  noting  that  the 
changes  have  been  successful. 


Mordechai  Rozanski,  president  of 
the  University  of  Guelph,  said  it  is 
clear  that  post-secondary  institu- 
tions cannot  be  managed  as  they 
were  in  the  past  when  funding  was 
more  readily  available. 

“The  crisis  we. confront  engen- 
ders necessity  of  choice,”  he  said. 
“We  need  to  reinvent  our  roles 
within  the  current  context  We  can- 
not let  the  past  interfere.” 

In  outlining  a number  of  tough 
measures  that  could  be  taken, 
Rozanski  said  the  number  of 
courses  offered  will  be  diminished, 
and  students  wDl  have  to  be  more 


responsible  for  their  own  educa- 
tion. Also,  student  services  will 
have  to  be  better  co-ordinated  with 
academic  programs. 

“Student  affair  professionals 
must  reshape  their  expectations,” 
said  Rozanski.  Change,  he  said,  is 
the  new  constant. 

The  conference,  whieh  also  pro- 
vided a number  of  nightly  recrea- 
tional activities  including  an 
Oktoberfest-type  party  at  Binge- 
man  Park,  ran  smoothly,  according 
to  planning  assistant  Webster. 

“We’ve  had  a lot  of  positive  com- 
ments,” she  said. 


Need  a vacation? 


Conestoga  to  offer  travel  and  tourism  course  due  to  high  demand 


By  Nicole  Bardeau 

This  September,  Conestoga  will 
offer  a continuing  education  pro- 
gram in  travel  and  tourism.  The 
new  program  has  come  into  exist- 
ence due  to  a large  number  of  in- 
quiries at  the  college. 

The  diploma  program  will  consist 
of  five  core  courses  directly  relat- 
ing to  travel  and  tourism,  and  two 
elective  courses  possibly  in  busi- 
ness or  management,  said  Dave 
Stewart,  chair  of  managerial  and 
professional  programs  for  continu- 
ing education.  The  program  will 
also  include  a work  placement 
upon  completion  of  the  class  re- 
quirements. 

Final  approval  for  the  program 
was  passed  by  the  board  of  gover- 
nors at  the  June  26  meeting  when 
the  course  was  presented  by  the 
academic  sub-committee. 

“The  course  has  been  about  six 
months  in  the  making,”  said  Ste- 
wart, who  started  at  Conestoga  at 
about  the  same  time. 

Stewart  said  his  department 
worked  with  Debbie  Ricketts  of  the 
Kitchener  Canadian  Automobile 
Association  (CAA)  and  data  col- 
lected from  Conestoga’s  liaison 
artd  information  services,  to  gather 
and  organize  research  and  informa- 
tion from  the  community. 


Leisa  Cronsberry  of  liaison  and 
information  services  said  part  of 
her  job  is  to  gather  monthly  data  on 
inquiries  into  courses  Conestoga 
does  not  offer  and  then  turn  it  in  to 
the  chairs  and  co-ordinators  of  the 
various  departments. 

Stewart  said  this  data  is  often  the 
first  indicator  the  administrators 
have  of  the  needs  of  prospective 
students.  Around  Conestoga,  Cen- 
tennial and  Sheridan  are  the  only 
two  colleges  which  offer  diploma 
courses  in  travel  and  tourism,  he 
said. 

An  advisory  committee  of  con- 
sultants from  the  Kitchener-Water- 
loo area,  including  local  travel 
agencies,  was  also  organized  to 
help  generate  feedback  on  neces- 
sary requirements  for  the  proposed 
travel  and  tourism  course. 

Stewart  said  that  although  the 
course  will  likely  take  about  two 
years  to  catch  on  completely,  it  will 
be  a success. 

“I  think  it  will  be  fairly  well  sub- 
scribed,” said  Stewart.  “Of  course, 
until  the  official  course  calendar 
comes  out  on  the  24th  of  July,  the 
travel  and  tourism  program  will  de- 
pend on  word  of  mouth.” 

PYograms  similar  to  travel  and 
tourism  have  been  offered  in  the 
past,  said  Stewart,  but  they  did  not 
earn  the  student  a diploma  or  cer- 


tificate. 

According  to  Stewart,  seven  new 
continuing  education  programs  are 
being  offered  this  fall.  These 
courses  are  teacher  trainer  for 


adults  construction  of  mobile  hy- 
draulics — for  farm  machinery  and 
any  other  hydraulic  machine,  travel 
and  tourism  — travel  consultant  I, 
strategic  presentations,  dynamics 


of  dispute  resolution  — conflict 
resolution,  true  colors  — non- 
threatening format  for  change  by 
identifying  your  personality,  and 
class  B bus  driving. 


Do  you  have  text  books  to  sell? 

The  DSA  will  sell  your  books  for  you  at  the 
DSA  USED  BOOK  SALE. 
AUGUST  28-  51 
10  am  - 2 pm  daily 
Student  Lounge 


Books  to  be  sold  may  be 
dropped  off  at  the 
DSA  Office  no  later  than 
August  24 
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Spic  and  span 


New  policy  to  help  employees 


A final  farewell 


Maureen  (Moe)  Silver  cleans  the  pop  machine  in  Doon’s 
main  cafeteria.  Silver  is  one  of  only  a handful  of  Beaver 
Foods  employees  working  this  summer. 


(Photo  by  Linda  Orsola  Nagy) 


By  Nicole  Bardeau 

Getting  employees  on  disability 
benefits  back  to  work  as  fast  as 
possible  is  the  prime  objective  of  a 
new  illness/injury  policy  approved 
by  the  Conestoga  College  board  of 
governors  June  26. 

The  annual  insurance  premiums 
on  employee  benefits  for  the  col- 
lege is  already  nine  per  cent,  said 
John  MacKenzie,  vice-president  of 
student  development  and  human  re- 
sources for  Conestoga. 

“We  need  an  initiative  to  get  peo- 
ple back  to  work  as  fast  as  possible 
so  they  don’t  go  on  long-term  dis- 
ability,” MacKenzie  said. 

Statistics  show  the  sooner  people 
get  back  to  work  the  better  the 
chance  of  full  rehabilitation,  said 
MacKenzie.  People  feel  better 
about  themselves  and  heal  faster,  he 
said. 

MacKenzie  proposed  an  active 
program  to  get  people  back  into  the 
full-time  Job  they  left  or  another 
part-time  position.  Long-term  dis- 
ability causes  premiums  to  in- 
crease, he  said,  and  getting  these 


Admissions  counsellor  to  retire 


By  Leanne  Moses 

Although  admissions  counsellor 
Bill  Cleminson  said  he  wished  to 
quietly  “slide  out  the  back  door,” 
Conestoga  faculty  and  staff  did  not 
allow  his  pending  departure  from 
the  college  to  go  unnoticed. 

More  than  50  colleagues  and 
friends  gathered  on  June  28  in  the 
faculty  lounge  to  bid  him  farewell. 

Also  in  attendance  were  his  wife, 
Jean,  his  son,  Paul,  and  daughter 
Lisa  Parker. 

Staff  from  the  registrar’s  office 
began  the  proceedings  by  serenad- 
ing Cleminson  to  the  tune  of  Tom 
Dooley; 

Hang  down  your  head  Conestoga, 

Hang  down  your  head  and  cry, 

Billie’s  going  to  leave  us. 

So  we  have  to  say  goodbye. 

Qeminson  is  closing  his  door  at 
Conestoga  on  Aug.  31  to  take  a 
leave  of  absence  prior  to  his  retire- 
ment 

But  a new  door  will  open  in  the 
Middle  East.  Cleminson  and  his 


wife  are  moving  to  the  United  Arab 
Emirates  (U.A.E.),  a country  adja- 
cent to  Saudi  Arabia,  where  Cle- 
minson  will  assist  a new  college  in 

setting  up  student  services. 

Instead  of  a retirement  gift  Cle- 
minson asked  that  money  be  do- 
nated in  his  name  to  the  college 
emergency  fund. 

To  date,  more  than  $400  has  been 
collected. 

Judy  Hart  special  needs  co-ordi- 
nator, said  donations  are  stUl  com- 
ing in. 

Jack  Fletcher,  student  services 
chairman,  presented  Cleminson 
with  a Conestoga  College  T-shirt 
aeminson  joked  the  shirt  would  be 
useful  as  he  would  probably  have  to 
change  it  about  three  times  a day  in 
the  U.A.E. 

John  MacKenzie,  vice-president 
of  student  development  and  human 
resources,  presented  Cleminson 
with  a plaque  in  recognition  of  his 
service. 

“Remember,  a dromedary  has  one 
hump,  and  a camel  has  two,” 


MacKenzie  advised. 

To  remind  of  him  of  his  early  days 
on  the  faculty,  his  former  col- 
leagues booby-trapped  his  brief- 
case. He  opened  the  case  and  it  was 
filled  with  rice. 

Cleminson  said  when  his  chil- 
dren were  small,  they  used  to  an- 
ticipate his  homecoming  on 
Fridays  so  they  could  find  out  what 
the  sMf  had  put  in  the  briefcase. 

Cleminson,  whose  background  is 
in  clinical  psychology,  has  had  a 
varied  career  in  his  25 -year  history 
with  the  college. 

In  1970,  he  began  teaching  com- 
munity and  family  studies  in  the 
arts  faculty  and  then  early  child- 
hood education. 

In  1977,  he  began  counselling  in 
student  services.  He  became  asso- 
ciate director  of  student  services  in 
1984. 

Five  years  later,  he  was  named 
director.  In  1990,  he  was  dean  of 
student  development  and  commu- 
nity relations  for  one  year  before 
requesting  a return  to  counselling. 


people  working  again  quickly  will 
help  decrease  the  cost. 

According  to  MacKenzie,  short- 
term disability  is  any  time  up  to  six 
months;  any  thing  longer  than  six 
months  is  considered  long-term. 

Conestoga  has  an  opportunity  to 


"We  need  to  get  these  peo- 
ple back  to  work  and  get  our 
premiums  down.” 

— John  MacKenzie 
Vice-president 
of  human  resources 
and  student  development 


become  involved  in  the  New  Ex- 
perimental Experience  Ratings 
Program  sponsored  by  the  Work- 
ers’ Compensation  Board,  said 
MacKenzie. 

The  program  will  offer  incen- 
tives to  participating  organizations 
to  receive  savings  on  their  insur- 
ance premiums.  The  program  is  de- 
signed  to  work  with  the 
organizations  to  reduce  the  number 
of  people  receiving  long-term  dis- 


ability payments  by  offering  them 
options  to  stay  gainfully  employed 
with  the  college,  he  said. 

MacKenzie  said  one  of  the  things 
causing  the  premiums  to  rise  is  the 
increase  in  stress-related  illness 
such  as  chronic  fatigue  syndrome. 

“In  those  cases,  in  particular,  they 
can  come  back  to  work  part-time  or 
in  a less  stress-related  position.” 
Coming  back  to  the  job  often  helps 
the  person  feel  better  faster,  he 
said. 

There  has  been  a 35  per  cent  in- 
crease in  both  short-term  and  long- 
term claims  for  stress-related 
illness,  said  MacKenzie.  “There  are 
really  two  issues  at  work  here,”  he 
said.  “First,  in  terms  of  caring  for 
our  employees,  we  want  to  let  them 
know  we  miss  them  and  want  them 
to  come  back  to  work.”  Coming 
back  is  beneficial  for  their  rehabili- 
tation as  well,  he  said. 

The  second  issue  is  the  financial 
consequences  of  having  these  peo- 
ple off  the  job. 

“We  need  to  get  these  people 
back  to  work  and  get  our  premiums 
down,”  said  MacKenzie. 


Bill  Cleminson  displays  his  briefcase,  filled  with  rice,  at  his 
retirement  party  June  28.  (Photo  by  Leanne  Moses) 


Raking  in  the  donations 

More  student  involvement  is  expected  in  United  Way  campaign 


By  Paul  Campbell 

Organizers  are  hopeful  an  in- 
creased student  involvement  in 
Conestoga  College’s  United  Way 
campaign,  to  take  place  in  October, 
will  increase  funds  raised  as  it  did 
last  year. 

Last  year,  the  college  saw  a 12 
per  cent  increase  in  the  amount  of 
donations  it  gathered  for  the 
United  Way. 

This  increase  was  due,  in  part,  to 
the  inclusion  of  students,  said 
Janeen  Hoover,  co-chair  of  the 
1995  United  Way  campaign  at 
Conestoga  College. 

Hoover,  of  Conestoga’s  regis- 
trar’s office,  said  the  college  con- 
tributed $24,000  to  the  United 


Way  campaign  in  1994,  a signifi- 
cant amount  in  comparison  to  the 
1993  campaign. 

This  year,  if  $25,000  is  donated 
through  the  college,  the  school  will 
be  included  in  the  “cornerstone” 
group.  Only  33  cornerstones  were 
named  after  last  year’s  drive. 

The  United  Way  of  the  Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo  Area  raises  money 
for  55  agencies  operating  1 30  pro- 
grams. 

This  year.  Mothers  Against 
Drunk  Driving,  Block  Parents  and 
Wilmot  Home  Support  have  been 
added  to  the  United  Way  directory 
of  agencies. 

The  campaign  is  a way  for  these 
agencies  to  raise  money  to  fund 
their  charitable  activities. 


Last  year  was  the  United  Way’s 
most  successful,  with  $4.1  million 
raised  in  the  Kitchener  area  and 


“Canvassing  for  employee 
donations  is  where  the 
money  is.  ” 

— Janeen  Hoover 
United  Way  co-chair 


$1.4  million  in  Cambridge.  Na- 
tion-wide, the  United  Way  raised 
$235  million. 

This  year,  when  donating  money, 
people  will  be  allowed  to  ask  for 
the  money  to  be  sent  to  areas  other 
than  the  Kitchener- Waterloo  area. 
Hoover  said. 

Hoover  said  she  and  her  co-chair 


BUI  Jeffrey,  dean  of  Conestoga’s 
school  of  health  sciences  and  com- 
munity services,  have  been  putting 
together  a team  which  will  set  up 
for  the  coming  year. 

All  the  work  which  goes  into  run- 
ning the  fund-raiser  is  done  though 
college  employees  volunteering, 
she  said. 

Their  job  is  to  help  raise  aware- 
ness, said  Hoover. 

Because  the  increase  in  student 
donations  was  stUl  small  in  com- 
parison to  employee  donations 
Hoover  said,  organizers  will  still 
be  looking  for  the  larger  portion  of 
the  donations  to  come  from  em- 
ployees. 

“Canvassing  for  employee  dona- 
tions is  where  the  money  is,” 


Hoover  said. 

Special  events  targeting  students 
will  be  plarmed  to  bring  them  into 
the  campaign,  she  said. 

Hoover  said  some  students  are 
involved  in  the  planning  process  to 
help  with  these  events. 

Last  year,  the  Doon  Student  As- 
sociation was  brought  on  board, 
said  Hoover. 

Dianna  Borowski,  campaign  di- 
rector for  United  Way  of  Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo  and  Area,  said 
Doon  is  a great  campus  with  a good 
team  and  good  organization. 
Borowski  is  the  team’s  contact 
person  w'ith  the  United  Way. 

The  United  Way  campaign  wOl 
run  from  the  middle  of  September 
to  the  end  of  November. 


Leisure 
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Brad  Jardine  (left)  and  Preston  Cicchine  have  been  told  they  may 


no  longer  fish  in  the  pond  on  Doon  campus.  (Photo  by  Nicole  Bardeau) 


Bass  in  Conestoga’s  pond  off  limits 


By  Paul  Campbell 

Out  for  what  they  thought  would 
be  a pleasant  afternoon  of  fishing 
on  July  3,  two  young  boys  ran  into 
trouble  when  they  showed  up  with 
fishing  poles  at  Conestoga  Col- 
lege’s pond. 

Brad  Jardine  and  Preston  Cic- 
chine of  the  Pioneer  Park  area 
were  asked  by  Conestoga’s  secu- 
rity staff  to  pack  up  their  fishing 
rods  and  tackle  and  leave  ihe  col- 
lege grounds. 

Barry  Milner,  manager  of  physi- 
cal resources,  said  though  it’s  not 
breaking  any  rule  to  fish  in  the 
pond,  it  is  trespassing  to  be  on 
college  grounds  without  a reason. 

Every  year,  somebody  from  out- 
side the  college  gets  caught  fishing 
in  the  pond.  This  year  there  has 
been  a noticeable  rise  in  the  num- 
ber of  people  doing  this,  he  said. 

As  a result  of  the  inaeased  use, 
physical  resources  has  decided  to 
buy  four  no-fishing  signs,  said 
Milner.  The  signs  show  a symbol 
of  a man  fishing  inside  a red  circle 
with  a red  line  through  him. 

The  three-acre  pond  behind  Con- 
estoga College’s  Doon  campus 
has  been  a fixture  for  those  who 
have  passed  through  Conestoga’s 
doors  over  the  past  27  years. 

The  black  bass  were  put  there  in 
the  early  years  of  the  college  as 
part  of  the  now  defunct  air  and 
water  management  program,  said 
Norm  Johnstone,  of  training  and 
development.  This  program,  of- 


fered by  the  college  in  the  late 
1960s,  was  one  of  the  first  envi- 
ronmental programs  ever, 
Johnstone  said. 

The  program  was  removed  from 
Conestoga  to  Seneca  College, 
where  a similar  program  was  be- 
ing provided,  as  part  of  a process 
of  rationalization. 

After  Conestoga’s  program 
ended,  though,  the  fish  remained 
in  the  pond.  For  nearly  two  dec- 
ades the  fish  went  unnoticed, 
Johnstone  said.  Not  until  the  late 
’80s,  when  the  fish  had  overrun 
their  environment,  were  they 
taken  into  consideration  again. 

The  fish  were  undersized  be- 
cause they  lacked  room  to  spread 
out  in  the  enclosed  ecosystem, 
Johnstone  said. 

Johnstone  removed  300  fish 
from  the  pond  over  a period  of  two 
days,  wi^  the  intention  of  releas- 
ing them  in  another  location  where 
they  could  grow  to  full  size.  The 
choice  of  location  was  decided  by 
Environment  Canada. 

Johnstone  said  the  bass  might 
have  damaged  an  ecosystem 
which  was  not  prepared  to  handle 
them.  Environment  Canada  is  very 
touchy  about  this,  he  said. 

The  college  runs  two  fishing  pro- 
grams which  use  the  fish  in  the 
pond.  The  programs,  bass  fishing 
techniques  and  introduction  to  fly 
fishing,  are  run  through  continu 
ing  education.  Both  are  available 

in  April  and  cost  approximately 
$90  each. 


for  Conestoga’s 
youngest  visitors 

By  Pete  Smith 

It’s  that  time  of  year  again.  The 
time  when  parents  send  their  little 
ones  off  to  camp. 

The  Conestoga  College  recreation 
centre  is  hosting  its  own  summer 
camp,  with  specialty  camps  focus- 
ing on  activities  which  range  from 
softball  to  self-defence  to  comput- 
ers. 

The  two  camps,  which  started  on 
July  4,  are  the  Summer  Fun  Camp 
for  children  age  5 to  9,  and  the 
Summer  Adventure  Camp  for  chil- 
dren age  10  to  14.  Each  camp  runs 
for  two  weeks. 

The  Summer  Fun  Camp  includes 
activities  such  as  sports  and  games, 
arts  and  crafts,  and  a trip  to  either 
Bingeman  Park  or  a Blue  Jays 
game. 

The  Summer  Adventure  Camp 
concentrates  more  on  crafts,  orien- 
teering, nature  study,  outdoor  cook- 
ing and  games. 

Special  trips  are  arranged  for  the 
older  children  as  well.  The  last 
Thursday  night  before  they  go 
home,  an  overnight  campout  is  held 
for  the  kids. 

Marlene  Ford  is  the  camp’s  direc- 
tor and  she’s  looking  forward  to 
adding  to  these  kids’  memories  of 
the  summer  of  ’95. 

“It’s  a great  way  to  me-e.t  nftw 

friends  and  take  advantage  of  a 
great  facility  here,”  she  said. 


Shayne  Smith,  just  finished  his  second  year  in  woodworking  tecnnoiogy,  maKes  use  oyne 
resource  centre  to  explore  new  job  opportunities.  The  centre  is  located  in  the  new  offices  of  the 
student  placement  department  at  room  2B04,  Doon  campus.  (Photo  by  Patricia  Bow) 


On  the  attack 


Head  groundskeeper  Peter  Higgins  wages  war  on  weeds  in 
the  garden  outside  Door  5.  Higgins  said  the  flowers  will  be 
even  more  beautiful  later  in  the  summer.  (Rtoto  by  i^ie  Bardeau) 
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Psychic  foretells  future  at  workshop 


By  Nancy  Usjak 

Everybody’s  a psychic,  accord- 
ing to  Dan  Valkos. 

Valkos,  a paranormal  expert  and 
author,  said  everyone  has  precog- 
nitive  abilities  and  can  learn  to  fine 
tune  them.  The  psychic  spoke  and 
foretold  the  future  for  about  25 
people  at  the  Summer  Life  1995 
Psychic  Realms  workshop  at 
Rockway  Gardens  Senior  Citi- 
zen’s Centre  June  28. 

“The  first  step  in  developing  psy- 
chic abilities  is  to  realize  you  have 
them,”  Valkos  said.  People  may 
not  think  they  have  psychic  abili- 
ties because  they’ve  been  pro- 
grammed by  society  not  to  believe 
in  those  powers,  he  added. 

'The  only  difference  between 
myself  and  you  is  that  I’ve  learned 
to  trust  and  develop  my  psychic 
abilities,”  he  told  the  audience. 
I’m  a controlled  precognitive  and 
I can  read  people.” 

Valkos,  who  said  he  didn’t  be- 


lieve in  the  paranormal  until  a 
group  of  “incredibly  gifted”  psy- 
chics took  him  under  their  wing, 
said  everyone  has  intuition.  “Every 
single  individual  in  this  room  has 
had  flashes  or  feelings  about  their 
family,”  he  said. 

However,  if  a person  gets  a nega- 
tive feeling  about  a future  event, 
that  person  is  not  expected  to  pre- 
vent it.  “If  you  feel  your  brother-in- 
law  will  be  killed,  you  can’t 
prevent  the  tragedy  but  you  can  be 
prepared  for  it,”  Valkos  said. 

“The  mind  is  incredibly  power- 
ful,” he  said.  “You  can  do  a lot  with 
your  mind.” 

Valkos  -also  said  the  body  re- 
sponds to  the  mind.  “If  you  believe 
you’re  going  to  get  an  illness,  you 
will  get  sick,”  he  said. 

White  light  energy  — positive 
energy  you  can  focus  on  with  your 
mind  — is  a way  to  combat  nega- 
tive energy,  he  added.  If  a person 
shrouded  with  negative  energy 
tries  to  drag  you  down  with  them. 


you  should  imagine  the  negative 
person  bathed  in  white  light. 

“The  key  is  to  visualize  in  your 
own  mind’s  eye,”  he  said.  “We 
project  out  energies  and  emotions 
constantly.” 

Valkos  said  it’s  also  normal  to 
sense  positive  and  negative  ener- 
gies around  you. 

“I  have  walked  into  a lot  of  homes 
and  usually  the  most  positive  room 
in  the  house  is  the  kitchen,”  he  said. 
“You  sense  the  impressions  that 
have  been  left.” 

An  audience  member  asked  how 
to  get  rid  of  negative  energy  in  a 
house  she  was  interested  in  buying. 

“Sit  in  the  centre  of  the  house  and 
imagine  it  filled  with  love,”  he 
said.  “Take  those  individuals  you 
care  about  and  put  the  love  you  feel 
for  them  in  every  room  of  the 
house.” 

Valkos  will  be  teaching  about  the 
psychic  world  SepL  16,  and  about 
reincarnation  Oct.  14  at  Conestoga 
College. 


Paranormal  expert  Dan  Valkos  shows  off  two  books  he 
on  the  psychic  world.  (Photo  by 


has  written 

Nancy  Usjak) 


Paranormal  expert  Dan  Valkos  teaches  us  to  explore  our  dream  worlds 


By  Nancy  Usjak 

A hairy  monster  with  three  heads 
and  two  sets  of  razor-sharp  claws 
chases  you  through  a dark  forest 
You  wake  up  in  a cold  sweat  — it 


was  only  a dream.  But  what  caused 
it? 

Was  it  too  much  pizza  before  you 
hit  the  sheets?  Or  was  it  the  result 
of  too  much  worrying  about  a new 
job? 


Pool  sharK 


Sean  Totten  shoots  a game  of  pool  at  the  Condor  Roost  while 
on  break  from  the  leader  in  training  course  sponsored  by 
Conestoga  College’s  recreation  centre.  (Photo  by  Nancy  usjak) 


Dan  Valkos,  psychic  teacher  and 
author,  said  food  doesn’t  make  a 
person  dream.  He  said  a dreamer 
should  rely  on  his  or  her  own  per- 
sonal symbol  system  when  inter- 
preting dreams  rather  than  on 
popular  dream  interpretation 
books. 

The  paranormal  guru  spoke  at 
Conestoga’s  Summer  Life  1995 
Psychic  Realms  workshop  June  28 
at  the  Rockway  Gardens  Senior 
Citizens’  Centre. 

“A  lot  of  books  that  deal  with 
dreams  aren’t  worth  the  paper 
they’re  written  on,”  he  said. 

A person  dreams  from  three  to 
five  dreams  every  night,  but  forgets 
95  per  cent  of  those  dreams  within 
five  minutes  of  waking,  he  said. 

Valkos  said  there  are  six  types  of 
dreams. 

Symbolic  dreams,  which  make  up 
35  per  cent  of  all  dreams,  can  be 
precognitive,  which  foretell  future 
events,  or  post-cognitive,  which  re- 
live past  events. 

He  said  dream  symbols  are 
unique  to  the  dreamer.  For  exam- 
ple, a horse  may  symbolize 
strength  to  one  person,  and  slavery 
to  another.  “Symbolic  dreams  are 
stories  you’re  telling  yourself,”  he 
said. 

Precognitive  dreams  involve  two 
types  — minor  precognitive 
dreams  and  major  precognitive 
dreams. 


Valkos  said  minor  precognitive 
dreams  are  deja  vu  experiences 
which  are  the  result  of  astral  projec- 
tion — a phenomenon  where  the 
dreamer  leaves  the  physical  body 
and  returns.  “You’ve  projected  into 

your  own  future,  forgotten  about  it 
and  lived  through  the  event,”  he 
said. 

Major  precognitive  dreams  are 
detailed  and  specific  dreams  which 
always  deal  with  catastrophes, 
Valkos  said. 

“You  have  these  dreams  to  help 
prepare  you  for  the  catastrophe,”  he 
said. 

Over  300  people  reported  having 
a dream  of  the  space  shuttle  Qial- 
lenger  exploding  before  it  hap- 
pened, an  example  of  a major 
precognitive  dream,  he  said. 

Valkos  called  these  dreamers  “as- 
tro gawkers”  who  have  witnessed 
future  events  through  astral  projec- 
tion. 

“You’re  not  limited  to  time  and 
space  — you  basically  gawk  at  the 
future,”  he  said. 

Another  type  of  dream  is  a silly 
dream. 

“Silly  dreams  are  designed  to 
give  you  the  night  off,”  he  said. 
Silly  dreams  can  be  funny  and 
make  no  sense,  or  they  can  cast  the 
dreamer  as  a superhero,  who  flies 
and  exerts  superhuman  strength. 

Erotic  silly  dreams,  where  the 
dreamer  is  romantically  involved 


with  another  individual,  are  a form 
of  astral  sex,  Valkos  said.  “Don’t  be 
riddled  with  guilt,”  he  said.  Erotic 
silly  dreams  are  normal,  he  added. 

Valkos  said  there  are  three  types 
of  nightmares.  Constructive  night- 

mares  are  positive  dreams,  he  said. 

For  example,  if  someone  dreams  a 
monster  is  chasing  after  him  or  her, 
the  dream  is  really  teaching  the  les- 
son that  he  or  she  can’t  run  from  his 
or  her  personal  fears. 

Punitive  nightmares  are  dreams 
of  punishment,  he  said.  These 
nightmares  punish  the  dreamers  if 
they  feel  they’ve  done  something 
wrong. 

Self-induced  nightmares  are  in- 
duced through  fears  and  external 
stimuli,  he  said;  If  you’re  afraid  of 
being  robbed,  you  will  dream  you 
are  robbed,  he  said. 

Valkos  also  said  there  are  two 
types  of  dreamers  — passive 
dreamers  and  active  dreamers.  Pas- 
sive dreamers  sleep  soundly,  while 
active  dreamers  toss  and  turn. 

“When  the  mind  is  actually 
dreaming,  the  body  moves  to  the 
dream,”  he  said.  He  said  the  brain 
secretes  a paralytic  chemical  that 
paralyses  the  body  during  the 
dream. 

However,  when  a dreamer  experi- 
ences jerking  sensations  while 
sleeping,  Valkos  said  the  dreamer’s 
astral  body  slams  back  into  the 
physical  body,  and  the  body  jerks. 


ESP  games  fun  for  the  whole  family 


By  Nancy  Usjak 

ESP  games  are  the  most  effective 
psychic  exercises  today,  says  Dan 
V^kos,  psychic  expert  and  author. 

“You  can  sense  and  see  improve- 
ments within  yourself,"  he  said  at 
the  Psychic  Realms  workshop 
held  at  the  Rockway  Gardens  Sen- 
ior Citizens'  Centre  June  28.  “You 
arc  able  to  gauge  your  undevel- 
oped psychic  ability  and  you  be- 
come better  and  better  at  it  the 
more  you  practise." 

Valkos  said  a good  ESP  game  to 


play  is  a card  game  where  the 
player  “feels"  if  the  card  is  red  or 
black. 

“Red  will  feel  warmer  than 
black,"  he  said. 

Place  a deck  of  cards  face  down 
on  a red  pile  or  black  pile.  Accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  averages  he  said 
the  player  will  choose  26  cards 
correctly.  “In  time  you  should  be 
able  to  get  between  40  and  50 
right." 

Valkos  said  that  children  will 
guess  correctly  seven  or  eight 
times  out  of  10. 


"They’re  able  to  listen  to  their 
instincts. " he  said. 

Another  game  involves  remov- 
ing the  four  aces  from  a deck  of 
cards  and  placing  them  face  up.  Go 
through  the  deck  one  card  at  a time 
and  "feel”  what  suit  each  card  be- 
longs to.  I 

The  last  game  requires  the  player 
to  remove  the  face  cards.  “Feel’'  ^ 
each  ofthe  remaining  cards  to  read  ; 
the  numbers. 

"If  you  are  going  to  play  any 
panicular  game,  be  sure  to  do  it 
twice  a day."  he  said. 


By  Pete  Smith 
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Volcano  crowd  drinks  up  the  Bourbon 


Dave  Wall,  lead  singer  of  the  group  Bouroon  laoernacie  oiiuir, 
sings  to  an  appreciative  crowd.  BTC  played  the  Volcano  in 
Kitchener  June  24.  (Photo  By  Pete  smith) 


“Gospel  without  the  Jesus.” 

That  is  how  the  Bourbon  Taberna- 
cle Choir’s  (BTC)  lead  singer  Dave 
Wall  describes  the  sound  of  his 
band. 

And  that’s  just  how  they  played 
Saturday,  June  24  at  the  Volcano 
night  club  in  Kitchener. 

Wall  and  BTC’s  other  lead  singer, 
Kate  Fenner,  put  so  much  emotion 
and  soul  into  their  songs  you’d 
swear  you’re  at  a revival  meeting. 

The  crowd  at  the  Volcano  ate  it 
up.  As  the  music  ebbed  and  flowed 
over  them,  it  seemed  almost  to  drain 
their  energy.  When  the  first  song 
was  played,  the  audience  was 
rowdy  and  rambunctious.  But  as  the 
night  wore  on  and  the  songs  got 
more  melodic,  the  audience  became 
more  subdued.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  night  they  looked  like  a group 
of  zombies  swaying  to  the  sounds, 
hypnotized  by  Wall’s  spasmic  jerks 
on  stage  and  Fenner’s  powerful  vo- 
cals. 

BTC  was  founded  in  1989  by  Fen- 
ner and  a few  high  school  friends. 

Although  Fenner’s  favorite  drink 
is  Knob  Creek  Bourbon,  she  says 
that’s  simply  a coincidence  and  not 


Bourbon  Tabernacle  Choir 
Venue:  The  Volcano 


why  the  group  chose  its  name.  “The 
name  came  to  Chns  in  a dream  and 
it  just  sort  of  stuck,”  she  said  in  an 
interview  after  the  Kitchener  show. 

Over  the  years,  they  picked  up 
Wall  and  more  recently,  a new 
drummer. 

Recently,  they  have  been  touring 
all  over  Canada  to  mixed  reviews. 
But  they  retain  strong  and  loyal  fan 
support  Fenner  is  very  proud  of 
this  support 

“We  have  a very  loyal  core  of  fans 
in  Kitchener,  and  it’s  a lot  of  the 
same  people  who  come  to  see  us 
every  time  we  play,”  she  said. 

Wall  said  he  borrows  a bit  from 
his  childhood  heros  who  range 
from  Wilson  Pickett  to  Sam  Cooke 
to  the  Beach  Boys. 

“Those  guys  have  amazing  har- 
monies,” said  Wall,  of  the  Beach 
Boys. 

Fenner  listened  to  the  same 
sounds  when  she  was  growing  up. 
“I  love  Curtis  Mayfield,  Sam 


Cooke  and  Stevie  Wonder.  That  lit- 
tle guy’s  great”  she  said. 

She  doesn’t  like  to  label  BTC’s 
music  as  “soul”  or  anything  else. 
“Soul  music.  I know  that  has  a lot 
of  connotations  that  maybe  I 
shouldn’t  be  adopting,”  she  said. 

During  the  group’s  encore  song, 
bassist  Chris  Brown  produced  a 
haunting  sound  when  he  played  a 
carpenter’s  saw  using  the  bow  from 
a violin. 

The  band  played  a good  sampling 
of  music  from  their  new  album.  The 
one  that  got  the  biggest  reaction 
was  a song  written  by  Brown  called 
Simple. 

Simple  was  written  in  tribute  to 
Brown’s  father  who  died  several 
years  ago. 

This  dance,  R&B,  alternative, 
funk,  rock  group  definitely  has 
something  to  sing  about. 

And  they  manage  to  do  it  in  a way 
that  doesn’t  sound  preachy  or  con- 
descending. 


Rice  overshadows  V ampire  movie  Genetics  go  awry  in  junior 


By  Linda  Orsola  Nagy 

Movie  reviews  generally  deal 
only  with  actors  and  behind-the- 
scenes  players  in  the  film  industry. 
But  a commentary  on  the  recent 
home  video  release  of  Interview 
With  the  Vampire  cannot  help  but 
be  overshadowed  by  the  antics  of 
the  novelist  on  whose  book  the 
movie  is  based.  That  novelist  is 
Anne  Rice. 

You  have  to  hand  it  to  Rice.  The 
creator  of  such  bizarre  characters  as 
an  introspective  vampire,  tor- 
mented witches  and  even  a maso- 
chistic sleeping  beauty  really 
seems  to  be  full  of  herself.  The 
movie-version  of  her  book.  Inter- 
view With  the  Vampire:  The  Vam- 
pire Chronicles,  definitely 
displayed  the  over-confident,  ego- 
centric side  of  her  personality  to 
readers  and  movie-goers  alike. 

Rice  really  seems  to  believe  her 
audience  has  a burning  desire  to 
know  exactly  how  she  feels  about 
anything  which  involves  her  work. 
Her  initial  condemnation  of  Inter- 
view With  the  Vampire's  lead  actor, 
Tom  Cruise,  shocked  Hollywood. 
She  publicly  humiliated  both  direc- 
tor Neil  Jordan  and  Cruise  when 
she  stated  that  Cruise  was  an  in- 
credibly poor  choice  to  play  the 
vampire  Lestat.  She  then  went  on  to 
mysteriously  change  her  mind,  and 
issue  a public  apology  for  her  sting- 
ing remarks. 

Even  more  annoying  than  her  flip- 
flop  opinion  of  the  movie  is  her 
glowing  endorsement  of  it  on  the 
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Interview  With  the  Vampire 
Starring :Tom  Cruise 

Arnold  Schwarzenegger 

video  release.  Anyone  unfortunate 
enough  to  shell  out  money  to  rent 
this  movie  is  blessed  with  a Rice 
monologue  during  which  she  says 
the  film  is  “one  that  I love  with  all 
my  heart”  If  you  didn’t  care  about 
her  opinion  the  first  time  she  shared 
it  you’ll  definitely  be  hitting  the 
fast  forward  button  this  time. 

But  enough  about  Rice’s  short- 
comings. In  the  end  what  is  tmly 
unfortunate  in  this  Hollywood 
story  gone  sour  is  that  the  movie  is 
so  chock-full  of  shortcomings  of  its 
own  that  it  should  never  have  made 
it  to  the  theatre  in  the  first  place. 

None  of  the  characters  are  ever 
truly  developed  in  the  film.  Al- 
though Tom  Cruise  makes  a dash- 
ing attempt  to  portray  the  seductive 
and  menacing  Lestat,  he  falls  short 
of  conveying  the  true  egotistical 
evil  that  the  centuries-old  blood 
sucker  represents.  Lestat’s  dark  in- 
tensity and  sexual  appetite  for  his 
victims  is  never  reily  communi- 
cated to  the  audience.  Viewers  are 
cruelly  left  without  the  essential 
mixed  feelings  of  sexual  attraction 
and  repulsion  which  drive  the  same 
character  in  the  book. 

Even  more  disappointing  is  Brad 
Pitt’s  performance  as  the  emotion- 
ally tormented  vampire  Louis. 
'TTiis  introspective  and  passionate 
gothic  man  comes  across  as  a 


whiner  in  the  film.  The  sense  of 
obligation  he  feels  to  Lestat  and  the 
personal  living  hell  he  (Louis)  ex- 
periences every  time  he  kills  is  far 
from  the  rich  and  spiritual  book 
character. 

Performances  by  newcomer  Kir- 
sten Dunst  (Claudia)  and  Antonio 
Banderas  (Armand)  are  only 
slightly  stronger. 

There  are  also  problems  with  the 
flow  of  the  movie.  The  story  un- 
folds as  Louis  shares  the  account  of 
his  200  years  of  personal  angst  with 
an  all-too-eager  young  reporter, 
played  by  Christian  Slater. 

Although  the  story’s  style  of 
switching  back  and  forth  between 
the  present  and  the  chronology  of 
Louis’  saga  works  in  the  book,  its 
ability  to  intrigue  the  audience  falls 
short  in  the  movie. 

Interview  With  the  Vampire  never 
reaches  its  full  potential  on  the 
screen.  There  is  very  little  mystery 
or  intrigue  in  any  character.  The 
sexual  tension  which  was  obvi- 
ously part  of  the  plot  was  not  well- 
developed  or  explicit  enough.  The 
film  is  thus  a disappointment  to 
both  Rice  fans  and  movie-goers. 

The  decadent  and  powerful  tale  of 
death  and  eternal  life  should  have 
remained  on  the  printed  page  and  in 
the  imaginations  of  Rice  and  her 
readers. 


dtand  out  fiom  the  crowd. 
adv&itbe  in 

SPOKE 


By  Linda  Orsola  Nagy 

Of  all  the  people  who  might  be 
able  to  empathize  with  them.  I’m 
sure  the  last  person  pregnant 
women  ever  dreamed  of  was  a 
former  Mr.  Universe  turned  ac- 
tion-movie hero.  But,  of  course, 
nothing  is  too  far  fetched  on  Hol- 
lywood screens,  including  the 
pregnancy  of  Austrian-born 
mega-star  Arnold  Schwarzeneg- 
ger. 

Universal  Pictures’  recent 
home-video  release.  Junior,  stars 
Schwarzenegger  and  Danny  De- 
Vito. The  two  play  doctors  whose 
research  into  a cure  for  miscar- 
riages takes  them  beyond  the 
realm  of  modem  genetics  to  a new 
step  in  evolution. 

Ifre  story  begins  when  Dr.  Alex 
Hesse  (Schwarzenegger),  and  Dr. 
Larry  Arbogast  (DeVito),  unsuc- 
cessfully present  the  fictional 
drug  expectain  to  the  American 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA)  for  approval.  When  the 
FDA  turns  down  their  proposal, 
the  two  lose  their  research  fund- 
ing for  the  project  from  Lelland 
University. 

However,  things  really  get  roll- 
ing when  the  two  decide  to  test  the 
drug  anyway.  The  problem  is, 
they  know  they  cannot  test  it  on  a 
pregnant  woman  without  FDA 
approval.  The  result  is  the  secret 
impregnation  of  Schwarzenegger, 
who  then  acts  as  a guinea  pig  for 
the  experimental  drug. 

Schwarzenegger  does  his  best 
throughout  the  movie  to  break 
: free  of  the  regular  man-of-iron 
image,  and  does  so  quite  success- 
fully. There  is  something  unbe- 
lievably hilarious  about  a 


telling  his  friend,  “My  nipples  are 
sensitive.” 

Although  there  are  times  when 
he  is  still  a little  more  stoic  than 
one  would  imagine  other  actors  to 
be  in  the  same  role,  he  manages  to 
make  this  work  for  him  and  for  the 
movie.  The  fact  that  he  develops 
from  a passive,  unemotional  sci- 
entist into  an  absolutely  radiant 
parent-to-be  definitely  says 
something  for  Schwarzenegger’s 
comedic  talents. 

The  sight  of  a nine-month  preg- , 
nant  Schwarzenegger  is  one  not  to  ; 
be  missed.  My  hat  goes  off  to  the  i 
costume  designers  and  make-up  ; 
artists  who  almost  had  me  con- ; 
vinced  I was  actually  witnessing  a | 
medical  miracle  in  the  pregnant ; 
Schwarzenegger. 

DeVito  is  terrific  as  the  big  , 
guys’s  pint-sized  side-kick.  The  ^ 
two  first  teamed  up  in  the  hit  ^ 
movie  Twins,  and  their  on-screen  ! 
comedic  relationship  harks  back  ^ 
to  Abbottand  Costello’s.  The  buf- ; 
foonery  and  silliness  appears  so  ; 
natural  it  leaves  audiences  won- ; 
dering  how  the  two  could  ever 
play  serious  roles. 

Of  notable  mention  as  well  is  the 
performance  by  British  actor ' 
Emma  Thompson.  Known  more 
for  dramatic  roles  in  such  audi- ; 
ence  favorites  as  Remains  of  the 
Day  and  Howards  End, 
Thompson  carries  off  the  transi- 
tion to  comedy  with  ease.  Her  role 
as  Dr.  Diana  Redding,  a clumsy 
geneticist  who  plays  an  intricate 
role  in  the  miracle  pregnancy. 
Overall,  Junior  is  well  worth  the 
rental  fee.  So,  if  you  have  a few 
bucks  to  spare  and  the  need  for  a 
good  laugh,  check  it  out. 


